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ance. It did not look (as I expected, from Hornsilver 

Smith’s flamboyant description of it) like a cross between 
the band-waggon of a circus and Emperor Napoleon’s travelling 
carriage. It just looked like a waggon—any waggon—any old 
waggon. Indeed, knowing how far it was to travel and the ioad 
it was to carry, it seemed so liglitly and insufficiently constructed 
that I involuntarily thought of it as the sort of waggon that 
would be adequately spelled with one g. Asa matter of fact, 
that is the way they do spell it—wagon. As to its contents: 
the first mental inventory I made comprised two big tents, a 
coal-oil stove, the boys’ blankets, clothes, and 
slickers—this being interpreted signifies india- 
rubber coats—Slick’s precious bread-pan, a tin 
eating-outfit, a banjo, axes, tent-pegs, horse- 
shoes, branding-irons, unknown but guessed- 
at liquids in kegs, tinned groceries, iron kettles, 
veteran frying-pans, rope, rope, rope, more rope, 
and one dish-towel. 

As it was dinner-time many of these things 
were not in the waggon, but were distributed 
around over the landscape, or what would have 
been landscape if there were such a thing in 
Texas. But that part of the earth contents 
itself with being land. It seems perfectly 
satisfied simply to spread itself out in a large 
monotonous way that I should think would be 
rather flat. At any rate, it has that appear- 
ance. Occasionally the land is something even 
less than that; it turns itself into dirt in an 
unnecessary and annoying way, and at the most 
inopportune time. One of these times occurred 
just after our arrival. 

Slick had announced dinner ; that is, he said 
* De chuck’s ready, you—all better eat while de 
bread’s hot,’”’ and I had been assisted, with con- 
siderable state, to the place of honour and only 
seat, a biscuit-box near the tail-board of the waggon. Daddy 
had helped me to much fat, white salt pork with little pink 
threads of lean running through it at wide intervals. Hornsilver 
Smith had given me enough army beans for three hungry soldiers, 
and Slick hal just put upon the same tin and dubious plate two 
ducks’ eggs s‘owly and thoroughly fried in pork fat. The fore- 
man and the seven cowboys had folded themselves up, jack- 
knife style, on the ground, each man with his tin plate full of 
chuck, his tin cup full of good tin cup stuff, and his heart full of 


P \HE much-talked-of vehicle disappointed me in its appear- 
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content. The preparations for the banquet were complete and 
satisfactory. Exactly at that moment a merry little column of 
dust, escorted by a giddy little whirlwind, came twirling and 
careering towards us. It did not mean any harm; but, before 
we knew it, that baby whirlwind had mixed itself up thoroughly 
and irretrievably with our dinner. When we opened our eyes 
the wind-escorted column of dust was waltzing playfully towards 
the horizon. It did not seem any smaller than it had been, 
but I know that it really was, for it had left a large percentage 
of itself in our dinner, a dinner which Daddy and Hornsilver 
Smith and the cowboys proceeded to eat with perfect placidity. 





CAMPED FOR DINNER. : 


Clearly the only thing for me to do was to eat mine too, and | 
did, omitting, however, the placidity. The first time one does 
it, it is a little difficult to pretend to enjoy eating a meal that 
has been seasoned with a large part of the State of Texas. | 
did not find that I enjoyed beans and fat pork peppered with 
prairie, and I really disliked fried ducks’ eggs served with a 
portion of Clayton County. I love my native land, but not as 
an article of food. 

After dinner Minnie and Myrtle were taken out and two 
other horses harnessed to the buggy for us to drive back to the 
ranch. This sounds simpler than it was. The foreman said 
that the new team was dog-gentle. The expression seéms pic- 
turesque but inaccurate until one comes to think how greatly 
dogs vary as to gentleness. It took eight men half-an-hour to 
catch the horses; this is the mathematical equivalent to its 
taking one man four hours, but I do not think one man could 
have done it in fourteen. The men explained that they could 
have done it sooner, but that they thought it was just as well to 
take a little of the freshness out of them before they were 
harnessed. In view of what happened it did seem to be what 
writers of good English would call a precautionary measure. 

After the horses were caught they had to be persuaded to 
come near the buggy, and the only argument that seemed to 
have any effect was a rope tight around their necks with a man 
or two pulling it. Even then the second horse would not be 
convinced, but sat down and looked stubborn, just as a woman 
does who is being given advice ‘for her own good.” Then ail 
at once they consented to behave, and stood like Patiences on 
monuments while the men buckled and wrapped and strapped 
about them all those inconsequent-looking pieces of leather that go 
to make a harness. Hornsilver Smith was in the buggy, and | 
was just going to get in when Daddy said he thought he would 
drive around a few minutes with Hornsilver and see if the 
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horses went all right. Hornsilver Smith looked hurt, and there 
was no use having Daddy run any risk anyway, so I stood 
behind him and shook my head at Hornsilver Smith. Just then 
the reins were passed over the dash-board to him, and the men 
let go of the horses’ bridles. Daddy made a motion to get 
into the buggy, and that was excuse enough. The team 
gave a snort, and the next thing we knew, Hornsilver Smith was 
having a chariot race all to himself out on the prairie. There 
did not seem to be much danger, for the country was 
flat and the herses ran pretty straight. So we stood and 
watched ; the horses in a dead run and the old buggy doing its 
best to keep up, and succeeding, with its curtain at the back 
streaming out behind. Now and then it would give a lurch, and 
the men would name tbe part of the outfit that they guessed had 
given way. No one was excited, they seemed to look on it as 
the usual way to start on a drive.. 

«He aint got them in hand yet.” 

«Nope, not yet. But he will, if he has to drive ‘em over 
the cliffs of hell to do it.” 

«Sure. Look! he’s got ’em turned now.” 

It did not seem so to me then, but in another minute or so 
I could see that he was swinging around in a big curve. If the 
harness and buggy held together he would get back to about the 
point he had started from. I never saw horses run so; they 
tore over the ground as if they had just started; they seemed 
19 go by steam power, and to be able to keep it up indefinitely. 
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RESULT OF DRIVING BRONCHOS IN A_ BUGGY. 
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SAT DOWN AND [OOKED STUBBORN. 

As they neared the camp we could see that he intended giving 
them another tour before attempting to stop them. Here they 
came a-tearing, headed as straight for the camp 
as if they were little locomotives running on 
a track. Suddenly they shot off to one side. 
Smash went something, over went the buggy, 
and away sailed the horses on a neck-and-neck 
race, with the horizon for a finish. 

We went over to see about Hornsilver 
Smith, who was evidently still in the buggy. 
Daddy and one of the cowboys and I were 
ahead of the rest, while most of the men seemed 
more interested as to how much further those dog- 
gentle horses would run before they were tired 
out. The foreman said he guessed about forty 
miles. Of course no one knew certainly, but the 
next we heard of them they were peacefully 


grazing more than seventy miles away. How- 
ever, that was some days after. When found 


they submitted meekly to being photographed. 

Gentleness can no further go. : 

_. As we came up to the buggy and Horn- 
‘+ silver Smith, Daddy called out, “* You much 

hurt?” which I thought an equally irritating 

sort of question whéther he was or wasn’t. But 

Hornsilver. Smith laughed and called back : 

“« Wy, yes, I was instantly killed.” For the 
first time since the runaway had begun to take 
place I felt excited, and I called to him, ‘‘ Then 
do lie still till Trun back and get my kodak.” 

( Zo be continued, ) i 


Lady Loo: A Comedy of Rustic Courtship. 


window-hole for an eye, looked over the pastoral landscape like a lover 

of Nature enjoying its beauty. A pathway of buff gravel, loosely put 
down at first, but now crushed hard Ly the heavy feet of the natives, ran in zigzag 
fashion at its western side as far as the croft fence. There it abruptly stopped— 
picturesque in its own ruggedness. 
_ _ That was the meeting-place of town and country, so to speak. A thick- 
limbed stile, hale and hearty as a Lynton rustic who manages to outwit Time for 
many years, fenced off the buff pathway. j 

Notes of sound, if not of melody, were heard float’ng thivagh the southern 
window-hole, The village choir of clarion-voiced boys practised there two 
hights a week, and were practising there now— 
‘* He plants His footsteps in the sea, 
: And rides upon the storm.” 

These words, the tril end of a beautiful verse, came hovering to the ears 
of two people sitting upon the stile with their backs to the school and their faces 
looking over the coombe-like pastures—having, from a rear view and in the 
dusky glimmer of the evening, the appearance of two inordinately large peafowl 
roosting out for the night. 

The girl—for one was a rustic maiden—inclined her head forward to catch 
the sound with greater distinctness. The outer tip of her white cotton sun- 
bonnet touched the naked chest of her companion. He had no coat on and 
his shirt had become unbuttoned. It was hay-harvest and very hot. The girl 
was also lightly clad in white. 

_ “There,” cried the maiden in a merry voice as fluty as the voices of the 
choir boys, ‘ that’s Manty Warren, I’ll go bail. Just hear him now.  Ilis 
voice races over the others like the cornet in the Brookington band.” 

“Nay, Loo, lass,” rejoined her stile-fellow rather reproachfully, ‘‘ it’s like 
the throstle as sings i’ your plum tree of a mornin’—that’s my idea on it.” 

There was just sufficient light to see Loo’s face break into a pert smile, to 
=~ her red lips open with a round ‘O,” and to behold a seductive glance 
cae her eyes. A low ripple of laughter followed her facial enhancements, 

sing her dainty person, and causing her roguish head to fall upon her com- 
Panion’s shoulder with a merry and seductive liveliness perfectly enchanting to him. 


6 Ga fag end of the south wall of Lynton village school, with its circular 


‘‘Den-ny, Den-ny,” she cooed, shooting dangerous smiles up into his face, 
‘* you’re very, very rustic-—you are, indeed. Why don’t you say thrush, not 
throstle? They never say throstle at Brooking‘on, They taught me to say 
thrush while I was there.” 

‘* Did they so?” said Denny, taking a kiss from her cheek, as though he 
were the owner of it and could have one whenever he liked without the asking. 
‘* Then ’em teached ye summat as were ’ardly wurth knowin’. Thrush, as you 
calls it, sounds like rush, an’ rushes donna sing ’cept when the wind ’appens to 
play through ’em a bit. A throstle sings in his throttle, ye know, and so 
throstle mun be his right name, I doubt.” 

‘“‘ They giggled at me down to the ground one day when I said throstle,” 
continued Loo, ‘‘ They said that I must mean thistle. My, how my colour 
mounted up. They thought that I didn’t know a bird from a plant. But I 
didn’t call a thrush a throstle again.” ; 

Loo’s rippling laugh again issued from her merry throat like the throstle’s 
melody ‘of a morning” in her own plum tree, It played round the edge of 
her bonnet for a moment with alluring sweetness ; then she drew it back again 
into her own rosy throat, where it ro.led a little longer and then expired. 

‘‘ They be mighty fine folk at Brookington by all accounts,” said Den, 
returning to the attack like the unslayable Englishman that he was, 

‘They are, Denny, not they be,” corrected Loo again, with another smile. 
‘Listen. That’s a Brookington boy, I’ll bet a shilling.” 

A boy’s voice floated over the school-house with the fag end of ‘‘A Rickety, 
Rackety Crew.” 

«‘Shunna wonder if ’twere, lass,” said Denny, in a drily humorous way. 
‘‘They be a rickety, rackety crew theer, that’s trewth. Gels as well as 
lads, too.” 

‘¢Oh, Denny, Denny,” cried Loo, playfully placing her little hand over 
his mouth. 

“ Yea, it’s right, Loo, they be,” responded her sweetheart doggedly. 

‘* They are, you naughty boy,” laughed Loo, ‘* They are, they are,’ 

‘* They are,” corrected Denny, with a most agreeable grace. 

‘¢ Strolling round the town, 
Knocking people down,” 
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came the voice of the Brookington boy again over the housetops, singing lustier 
than before. Just at that moment, the sounds swinging and rolling in the air— 
‘* He treasures up His bright designs, 
And works I lis sovereign will ” 
came the seraph.: words of the choir through the school window-hole at the 


same time, like a chorus co*..14.43 down from. the sky, sung by an angelic choir. 
The eflec' of the two ..dely divergent strains coming to the ears of Denny 
and 1.00 was cemarkialne. 
The eveui 
over the hana, 


vas far advanced. ‘The sounds of human life were dying out 
There was no noise through all the glimmering meads but that 
proceediug trom the throats of the cows, the sheep, and those of the feathered 
tribe that become active as the day dies. ‘Then, in the deep silence, burst out 
those two strangely-opposed strains, bringing Heaven and earth together in 
a breath. 


f) 


** Theer,” said Den, after a pause. ‘*God bless me, inna it lovely ; inna 
it just.” 

‘* Which ?” replied Loo, with a rippling laugh. 

And then so full of spirits was she that she took up the Brookington boy's 
cue, sing ng in Denny’s ear with undeniable sweetness ai: ! piquancy— 

‘* A rare old, fair old, 
Rickety, rackety crew,” 
jumping off the sti'e and dancing merrily to the tune. 

The appearance of Loo during these few seconds was animated in the 
extreme. She developed a sort of wild, even demonian, beauty, which was full 
of suggestions. Her very liveliness created sadness. It gave the idea that the 
girl was incapable of self-restraint, or would be; that her sportiveness might 
become her master ; that she would never be anything but a creature of impulse. 

Denny smiled. He had seen her too often like that to be surprised. Her 
very liveliness held him to her with the strength of a knotted cord. To the golden 
youth of Brookington, Loo, with her sprightly manners and her fresh young 
beauty, was already a delightful quarry. To the young rustic who sat beside 
her, she was quite irresistible, and had been since Cupid began to play his 
tricks upon him. 

‘*You wunna goo to Brookington much while I’m gone away, will ye, 
Loo r ” he said, gravely. 

**T wunna go at all, Denny, if you donna wish it,” Loo replied, mimiking 
his country jargon with wonderful similitude and with a sweetness entirely 
inoffensive. ‘I wunna, I wunna, I wunna; now there, laddie.” 

** Ah, when I come back from sold’erin’, my gel,” said Denny, smiling back 
at her, ** I’ll talk thee for a tot o’ mother’s cider. I will that. You'll find me 
level with thee i’ that line, darlin’; see if thee do’sna. And when I come 
home, all i’ scarlet an’ gold, till we be out-asked 7? Lynton Church, you'll be 
a sight prouder on me than when I’m smocked an’ shep’erdin’ for crusty young 
Raddy as I knocked i’ the green pond vother night. You will, Loo.” 

He looked confident of his assertion being realised, having such faith in 
the constancy of Loo. 

‘Pm proud on you, Denny, my true-hearted laddie, whether you're in 
shepherd’s smock or scarlet or gold. I only wish you weren’t going away,” 
said Loo in reply, with an emphasis so fervent that the sincerity of it could 
not be doubted. 

He kissed her on the cheek in the same manner as before. It was the 
reward for the pretty speech which she had just uttered. And she kissed 
him back. She had known him so long; they had been playmates together ; 
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they had gone to the same school; sat in the same class; and had been 
lovers all the time. 

Denny was now leaving her for the first time in their lives—going away 
soldiering. He was, therefore, very anxious about her; in fact, he could 
hardly go. 

«* An’—an’—an’—when I come home on reserve, Loo, lass,” he continued, 
passing his arm round her waist tighter than before, and pulling her forward so 
that her soft cheek lay flat upon his rough one, ‘‘ we’ll—we’ll be married right 
otf—eh ? ” 

‘¢ How long will it be, Den-ny ?” she murmured, softly. 

** After the ball is over,” 
floated the sound of the Brookington boy’s voice further down the lane. 

‘© Oh, about five year or thereabouts, if I hev to goo to Indie,” said Denny. 

‘ Hive years! Oh, Den-ny, Den-ny, what a very long time,” warbled 
Loo in his ear, with the expression of one who dreaded a separation. 

“Twill be gone like the plucking of a goose,” he replied, energetically, 
“* An’ then I’ll tek the Croft Farm if it’s for sellin’, an’ buy a few milkers, an’ 
a spring-cart to drive ye to Brookington, an’——” 

‘« My heart, Brookington,” gasped Loo. ‘‘ How lovely; me holding the 
reins and driving like a leddy. Come up—woa—wey. But couldn’t we go 
and live at Brookington, dear Den-ny ?” : 

Loo uttered the last words with a ring of pleading despair. 

‘God bless me, no,” responded Den in surprise. ‘‘ Dear little Lynton’s 
the best place i’? the world. We canna quit the place wheer we was kindled. 
You'll like wot I’m tellin’ ye on, Loo,” he added, earnestly. 

Den was beginning to think she was not over-pleased with his picture of life, 

‘* Ye-es,” she murmured, slowly. *¢ *T will—be—nice—to—go—to— 
Brookington—in—a—spring—cart. Very—nice—indeed—Den-ny.” 

And yet the tone of her words had quite a different meaning—or seemed 
to have to him. 

“*T hope you will like it, Loo, darlin’,” he said, seriously, his ardour 
somewhat damped by her tone and look of disappointment. 

She noticed the earnestness in his voice. In a moment she resumed her old 
liveliness. She was warmly fond of her old playmate ; she hated to have done 
or said anything which she detected did not please him--for he was much 
to her then. 

** Like it!” she said, purring like a pretty kitten against his cheek. ‘I 
shall glory in it. You'll see me in my element then. Lynton Loo—Loo North, 
I mean—driving Denny North to Brookington in dashing form. You taught 
me how to drive, you dear old boy, and I shall never forget how, if I live as 
long as the wise woman on the coombe ridge. Like it! Of course I shall ; 
never doubt it, laddie.” 

** An’ you'll allus like me, Loo ?” he faltered, in a low, half-afraid voice. 

‘*No, I shall allus love you. Love’s better than liking,” she warbled 
in reply. 

** An’ you'll allus love me betier nor any other man on earth? Tell me 
truth, lassie. I’m for sold’erin’, you see, an’ I might die afore I seed ye agen.” 

‘*T shall always love you better than any other man on earth—-dear Denny.” 

He picked her face up by the chin and kissed her long on the mouth, He 
was sure she loved him. He had never known her to break her word, and she 
would not break it now. He felt sure of it. He would not starve his faith in 
her ; he would feed it fat. 

With a light heart and a strong arm he lifted the dainty girl off the stile. 
It was growing late. The landscape 
was growing dark. The jack-squealers 
had gone to their nests under the 
thatch ; the bats were beginning to skim 
and hiss through the air. The choir 
boys had long since left the school-room. 

As Den and Loo sidled home- 
ward, their arms twined round one 
another’s waists, that imp’s voice still 
came up the road, singing, with thelight 
heart of a boy that knows no care :— 

‘* After the ball is over, 
After the break of day.” 


‘*Hey, them dand gels,” said 
Nan North, the mother of Denny, 
who is now the occupier of the Crolt 
Farm, and a considerable man in 
Lynton, ‘‘ what things they’!l doi’ this 
world. To think o’ my Den, such a 
laddie as he were, bein’ i’ this way 
over that jiltin’ Jill, Lynton Loo. 
Her’s married and buried, an’ I donna 
say as I were a bit sorry for what she 
come to at the end, ’cause her treated 
my lad same as only a common doxy 
ood. But look at my Den. A 
flourishin’ farmer, growin’ money, 
aye, actually a-growin’ on it, an’ yet 
not a family, man. An’ he’ll never 
marry, he says. It’s all that Loo’s 
doings—the minx. Eh, them dand 
wenches, what things they’ll do i’ this 
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FEN AND FORESHORE. 


N the uorth Norfolk Coast, between Hunstanton and 
Cromer, lies the district known as the Meal Marshes. 
Formerly it was, without exception, the most prolific in 
wildfowl of any part of the East Coast. Even now its attractive- 
ness to fowl is not diminished, and wherever it is preserved the 
birds increase to astonishing numbers. On the open marshes, 
though the head of shore birds bred on the spot is nothing in 
comparison with those formerly seen, they still are numerous 


enough to afford some sport and excitement at the opening of 
the season ; and in the winter, when reinforced. by the fowl from 
the far North, there is always plenty to pursue, though it needs 
exceptional weather in which to make anything like a bag. 
But the professional gunners still linger on the coast, and at 
almost any season, from August till the end of January, fish and 
fowl may be had with their aid, and much wild and interesting 
scenery visited in this strange line of foreshore, marsh, and sand- 
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banks. If the visitor is so fortunate as to have the rights of 
sport over any of the preserved marshes which adjoin the coast 
along the miles of shore between the two points we have named, 
there is scarcely any English game or wildfowl, except grouse, 
which he may not hope to kill there. Only a few weeks since 
the writer was informed that in a day’s shooting in such marshes, 
not on one of the large properties, but on those annexed to a 
single farm, the bag included a wild goose, snipe, woodcock, a 
bittern—shot by mistake—partridges, pheasants, wild duck, teal, 
redshank, green and golden plover, hares, curlew, and some 
other shore-fowl. 

The nature of the coast is like nothing else in England. The 
shore-line proper, from Brancaster to Blakeney, lies at a distance 
of froma mile to a mile and a-half from the high-water line of the 
North Sea. The seaward boundary of this fringe is formed by sand- 
hills, through which the sea breaks at different points in deepcreeks 
or channels, up which the tide flows. All the intervening space 
between this narrow line of sand-hills and the shore is the 
meal marshes, not mud and ooze, but firm alluvial soil, deposited 
with astonishing rapidity by the sea, which, when it floods this 
ground at high tides, brings in suspension thousands of tons of 
earth from the rivers of the Wash, and lays it between the 
sand-hills and the shore. Through this the creeks run like 
arteries, and at spring tides dood the whole. But usually the 
tide only fills the creeks, and the “meals” are covered with 
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MEAL MARSHES. 
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thick marine plants—crab grass or orach, like heather, sueda, 
like juniper bushes, and thousands of acres of sea-lavender. 
The meal marshes are sea-moors, with tidal creeks for burns, 
shore-fowl, ducks, and rabbits instead of grouse, black game, 
and blue hares, and flat fish and crabs in the creeks instead of 
trout in the burns. There are sheep on the meal marshes 
in summer, and little pools full of brackish water lie among 
the crab grass and samphire. The view of the UNRECLAIMED 
Meat Marsues looks shorewards, towards the old-time town of 
Wells-next-the-Sea, which is the ancient metropolis of shore- 
shooters on the meal-marsh coast. The vegetation in the fore- 
ground is crab grass, mixed with sea-lavender and samphire in 
the wetter spots. In front of the town winds the main creek, 
which runs for many miles through the “ meal” to the left to 
Stiffkey Harbour, while to the right it fringes the quay of Wells 
itself, and then turning to the right runs with a straight channel 
of a mile through the sand-hills to the sea. Up and 
down this channel the tide ebbs and flows at six knots an 
hour, and occasionally floods every acre of the nine miles 
between Wells and Blakeney. THE Quay at WELLS shows 
how the old town lies on its inland creek, across which the 
gunners paddle in their boats, and set foot at once on the 
thousands of acres of marsh opposite their doors. The figure 
in the boat holding the oar is that of Fred Barrett, a veteran 
fowler of the coast, whose adventures and recollections have 
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been edited in ‘“ Nights with 
an Old Gunner,” recently re- 
viewed in Counrry Lire. Not 
2ooyds. from the point at 
which the boat is landing is 
one of the best stands for the 
evening flight shooting at duck 
passing over from Holkham. 
Only two years ago Barrett 
killed a wild goose in the field 
next to the wind-mill seen to 
the left of the first picture, 
just behind the houses on the 
quay, and the writer has seen 
plover, redshank, a merganser, 
wild duck, and curlew not 
‘20oyds. up the creek. Every 
night the duck and widgeon 
may be heard flying over the 
town, and, after October, any- 
one who chooses to be up at 
dawn, and go down to the sand- 
hills, may see the wild geese 
fly inland from the sand-banks 
| out at sea. These sand-hills 
and sand-banks form an im- 
, portant and most interesting 
feature, which, with the sea 
itself, complete the setting of 
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the unreclaimed meal marshes. 
They are the barrier which 
keeps out the main onset 
of the North Sea, and on 
the unreclaimed marshes are 
not the least curious factor 
in this unusual tract of shore. They are low, narrow, 
broken, storm-beaten, sea-eaten mounds of sand, with ridges 
of shingle called “ binks” at their bases, and a growth of 
bennets and marram grass to hold them together. A few 
partridges, hundreds of rabbits, scores of hoodie crows, and 
flocks of snow-buntings are the main population of the sand-hills 
in winter. In summer, under the fostering care of the Wells 
Society for the Protection of Wild Birds, hundreds of common 
terns, with lesser terns and stone plovers, nest there, while 
redshanks are becoming more numerous than of late. 

Fred Barrett, AN O_p GuNNER, whose portrait is given 
herewith, was born in Wells some sixty years ago, and began 
his career as a wildfowler in what were the palmiest days of 
the craft. There are several other excellent gunners in the 
town, but none whose memory goes back so far, or who has 
such a reputation as a master of the art of ‘calling’ fowl in 
the marshes or on the shore. Quite recently the writer heard 
another gunner, met by chance on the marshes, remark that 
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‘“‘the first word Barrett ever said was ‘curlew.’” The art will 
probably not be lost in the family, as his youngest boy, seen 
sitting in the boat, is going to make a gunner too, and can call 
birds very creditably. We propose to give some details of the 
old gunner’s recent performance in calling birds in a future 
number. Meanwhile the scene in which he appears in the 
present article, simple though its setting is, needs some little 
explanation. The boat is in the heart of the meal marshes, 
whose flat levels stretch on every side. Here at dusk hundreds 
of fowl are flitting, calling, croaking, and whistling in the gloom, 
on ground where by day perhaps only a few redshank, curlew, 
and stints are visible. The long gun and “side bag” are the 
only equipment needed, except marsh boots, which are only 
worn in winter. In late summer it is more convenient to pull 
off boots and stockings and walk barefoot. The banks of the 
creeks are just high enough at ordinary flood tide to give 
sufficient cover to the boat, and the windings of the tributary 
creeks will take the gunner within calling distance of any flock 
of curlew, whimbrel, or plover 
on the marsh. These, with 
redshanks. and a few golden 
plover, make up the early 
contingent of birds on the 
“meals” by day. Towards 
sunset the duck begin to come 
in. But for a chance of a bag 
of duck, knot, or green plover, 
late November, and not the 
opening of the season, must be 
selected. But there is a special 
charm in August rambles 
with gun, fish-spear, and nets 
in these marshes. The bag, 
though not a large one, may 
include curlew, whimbrel, 
golden plover, green plover, 
“butts,” flounders, and 
shrimps. Meantime, the whole 
marsh looks like a grouse moor 
in blossom, so brilliant is the 
colour of the _ sga-lavender 
beds, with their purple fields 
of flower. Our last illustra- 
tion shows THE HoME oF THE 
WiLp GEEsE on the reclaimed 
marshes at Holkham, seen 
from the summit of Holkham 
Church tower. This shows 
how the flats fringe the coast- 
line, with the sand-hills sepa- 
rating them from the sea and 
the intervening marshes. This 
particular area is the feeding 
ground of the celebrated wild 
geese of Holkham. To the 
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left is an ancient decoy, now discontinued, while Holkham Bay 
is in the centre of the picture. This stretch of marsh, the greater 
part of which was reclaimed by the present Earl of Leicester, is 
one of the finest wildfowl grounds in England, besides which it 
swarms with hares and partridges. The writer has seen 300 
wild geese feeding upon it at once. This is, of course, strictly 


Extracts from the 


N the last account of our cruise we mentioned that the 
] Lapy Rutu was at Hamble when we left; this week 
she is portrayed among our illustrations. Her owner 
is Mr. H. W. Trollope. It will be remembered that our 
ship had just reached Southampton. A word about this 
capital yachting resort will not be out of place here, for it is the 
finest port for yachting in the South of England. The Solent 
may be said to be the hub of the yachting world, yet there are in 
the neighbout hood very few first-class anchorage: for large yachts, 
or even vessels of moderate draught of water. Portsmouth, for 
instance, offers few attractions to yachtsmen; this is undoubtedly 
owing to Government, for that supreme power wishes to keep 
the harbour entirely for its own use, and looks with disfavour 
on any improvements that would tend to draw merchant vessels 
and pleasure craft to the famous old historical port. Practically 
the only place in the whole harbour where yachts can conve- 
niently bring up is a small and usually very crowded piece of 
water at Gosport; to go farther up the harbour and drop 
anchor near the old hulks means a long row when one wishes 
to obtain provisions. Cowes, 
again, is far from being an 
ideal place for yachtsmen; the 
roads are open and exposed 
when the wind is in certain 
directions, while at springs a 
tremendous tide serves to make 
matters far from pleasant. 
The inner part of the harbour 
is only available for compara- 
tively small yachts to lay afloat, 
and during July and August 
it is by no means easy to find 
a berth for this kind of craft. 
Lymington has ‘a_ tortuous 
channel, and like Hamble 
River is too much out of the 
way, while Yarmouth, Fish- 
bourne, and Bembridge are 
only suitable for small fry. 
Southampton, on the other 
hand, offers many attractions 
from the yachtsman’s point of 
view. Plenty of space, with 
good depth of water, is always 
available within a compara- 
tively short distance of the 
shore, while nothing short of 
a gale of wind need disturb 
the mind of the most careful 
skipper. Provisions are plenti- 
ful, cheap, and for the most 
part of excellent quality, while 
the place abounds with yacht 
fitters, builders, and the like. 
Two excellent yacht clubs 
further add to the attractions 
of Southampton, which is also 
possessed of good railway 
facilities, both as regards London and places of interest in the 
neighbourhood. 

On May 2gth we set sail once more, resolving to get as far 
to the Westward during the day as possible. In dealing with such 
uncertain elements as wird and water it is of no use setting or.e’s 
mind on reaching any specified place, should it be a consider- 
able distance away, on any given day, and we have always 
found it best to have a sort of general rather than a particular 
destination. With a fine north-westerly breeze we soon found 
ourselves off Calshot, when it became necessary to take a haul 
at our sheets, while at Stone Point we had to get them still 
further in board. The wind, in its usual provoking manner, now 
shifted a little more westerly, and off Newtown we were close 
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West and Son, 


. hauled and not even then quite looking our course. By-the-bye, 


what a curious village Newtown is. Few Solent yachtsmen, we 
will venture to say, have ever explored the many creeks of the 
Newtown River; This can be accounted for by the fact that 
it almost dries out at low water, but still a visit to the 
place would be found both instructive and interesting. This 
could easily be accomplished by dropping anchor off the mouth 
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preserved, but the sight of the birds upon it on a winter day is 

enough to satisfy any reasonable sportsman. The trees, on to 

the tops of which the spectator looks from the top of Holkham 

tower, are part of the thick belt which shelters the park from 

the sea winds of this bleak, but most fascinating, line of coast. 
(To be continued. ) 


Log of a 14- Tonner. 


of the creek at high water, and then rowing ashore in a boat. 
The place seems to have had more than a usual quantity of 
vicissitudes, for at one time it was a flourishing town. Towards 
the end of the fourteenth century, however, it was destroyed by 
the French, and it never again properly recovered from the blow. 
It used to return members to Parliament, but it was at length 
disfranchised. The place now consists of only a few cottages, 
the coastguard station, and an inn, while all that remains of its 
ancient glory is a portion of the Town Hall and the inkstand of 
the Corporation, which is still kept in the building, although this 
latter is now turned into a cottage. But to resume my narrative. 
As we drew up towards Lymington the wind became a little 
freer once more, and we were again able to look our course, but 
only as far as the Needles, where the breeze dropped away, and 
we were reduced to tacking. When, however, we were clear of 
the land, the wind freshened up considerably and the sea with it, 
consequently we soon had to encounter some nasty choppy 
water. At this juncture the boy began to hold out signals 
of distress, which plainly told that the motion by no means 





Southsea. 


LADY RUTH. 


suited him. Don’t we know these signs well? The patient 
becomes curiously silent, but when questioned indignantly 
declares that there is nothing wrong with him, except that he 
feels rather sleepy, and presently, as if to support his statement, 
he yawns several times; shortly afterwards a ghastly pallor 
overspreads his countenance. Presently a feeling of impending 
death comes on, and over the rest we will draw a cloak, for the 
sequel may remind even the most devoted sailors among us of 
many an unpleasant hour’s experience. Just as we reached 
Anvil Point the lighthouse beamed forth its flashing ray of light, 
and darkness quickly came on. To reach Weymouth it was 
now a dead beat to windward. After we rounded St. Alban’s 
Head, despite the rolling and pitching, we turned in and slept 
fairly well, and did not wake until the skipper roused us in the 
early hours of the following day (Whit-Monday) to inform us that 
we were about to enter WrymMoutH Harsour. A _ most 


conveniently-situated haven is this, for it is something like mid- 
way between the Isle of Wight and Dartmouth ; although the 
entrance is very narrow, there is sufficient water at all times 
of tide for yachts of moderate draught, while bigger vessels can 
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either anchor off the town in 
the roads or else proceed to 
PorTLAND Harpour, some- 
times called the Harbour of 
Refuge. Great improvements 
have been made in the last- 
named port in recent years, 
and a breakwater to afford 
shelter from north-easterly 
winds is still in course of con- 
struction. 

We remained wind-bound 
at Weymouth for the next two 
days, but on the following we 
left the harbour during the 
afternoon and anchored in the 
roads preparatory to an early 
start on the morrow. On 
Friday morning, in order to 
take the best of the tide, we 
got under way about 4 a.m. 
There was no wind at first, 
and we slowly drifted by 
Portland, and had plenty of 
time to notice the curious and 
jagged formation of the cliffs, 
with the convict prison perched on the top—Grove Point. As we 
gradually drew down towards the Bill the breeze freshened, and 
came in its usual provoking manner from quite the opposite direc- 
tion to that from which we should have preferred it, for a south- 
westerly wind is about the worst one can have for getting across 
the West Bay By keeping close to the shore we avoided the 
race, which in stormy weather is exceedingly dangerous for small 
craft, and has claimed for its victims many an unfortunate 
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mariner. The wind gradually increased; meanwhile we kept on 
reducing canvas, but at last we began to ship water pretty 
freely. When about midway, that is to say nearly up to 
Lyme Regis, we began to think that the game was hardly worth 
the candle, for when one is bent on pleasure there is little fun in 
getting buffeted about in rough seas; so we gave the word for 
the helm to be put up for a return to Weymouth. We now 
tore along with an ever-freshening breeze and the seas chasing 
one another in dangerous 
proximity toour stern. We did 
not quite escape the race this 
gi time, and, to use the expres- 
sive words of a worthy old 
sailor who was once in our 
employ, ‘‘ we were like a pea 
on a drum.” Glad enough 
we were once more to regain 
the shelter of friendly Wey- 
mouth. The next day, as our 
time was limited, we resolved 
not to attempt to go farther 
Westward, but to return to the 
Solent. 
We got under way with 
a capital southerly wind 
which presently veered to the 
westward. We bowled along 
in fine style until the Needles 
Channel was reached, when 
the good: breeze that we 
had hitherto carried with 
us dropped, and even as [| 
write we are but slowly drift- 
ing up Southampton Water 
towards our favourite anchor- 
age off the good town of 
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A MIDDLESEX LANE. 


, | ‘IIE lane leads out of a well-used and cyclist-haunted hizh road not very 
far from one of the most populous and certainly one of the most growing 
Middlesex towns. Looked at on the map, it seems surrounded by a 

network of railways, and indeed the one loud and distressful thing which you 

cannot, either by day or night, on weekdays or Sundays, get away from is the 
constant roar of the monsters of the iron roads as they tear backwards and 
forwards between London and the North. Its most sequestered and grass-grown 
end is within twelve miles, as the crow flies, of Charing Cross, and from this 
point are visible-—in fact they are not two miles distant—the outlying houses of 
the prosperous suburban town referred to above. Yet its wild beauty is abso- 
lutely secure, for the present at any rate, from the defiling touch of bricks and 
mortar, from the appalling hoardings and posters announcing that this desirable 
plot of land is to be let or sold for building purposes, and from the coarse 
laughter and revellings of the tripper. On Saturdays and Sundays the scorcher, 
with his head low down over the handle-bar of his machine, whirrs along the high 
road out of which our delicious lane leads, ever at headlong speed, triumphantly 
geared up to about eighty or a hundred. His object is to cover so much ground 
at such and such a speed till he arrives at his goal—a public-house—when after 
an uneasy rest he will be able, head over handle-bar, to whirr back again to 
town. He passes our lane, but knows it not by reason of his scorching—thank 

Heaven, then, for scorching ! 

A friend told us of the lane, which he had discovered by the merest chance. 

It had, he whispered, only one cottage—the keeper’s—and was rarely used by 

anyone save poachers. Some of these poachers were rough fellows, and only 

last Christmas the keeper, a plucky, sober Middlesex man, hard as oak, simple, 


and very modest, had been laid low by a villainous gang from town, and found 
bleeding hard by his pretty rose-covered home, with its carefully-tended garden 
and neat thatched out-houses. But this was a tragedy of the winter-night, when 
‘sleep must lie down armed” when feathered game abounds near London. 
In glorious June and July days and balmy summer evenings, no thought of such 
sorrowful things need haunt the mind of those lovers of wild life and nature who 
find their way to this old Roman road—for such it is believed to be—with its 
immensely tall straggling hedges, its avenues of dark elms, its ditches where 
flourish great pollard willow trees, and its peeps through gateways and open 
spaces of purple country-side in the distance, and greenest of meadows all 
around. The most nervous woman or child can roam about our lane and the 
fields on either side of it all the day long, and know no fear unless it be the fear 
of extreme loneliness. 

I have known many glorious lanes in many districts where the name 
‘¢ London-town” has a very far-off sound to the villagers in their smocks, and 
where neither trippers nor collectors are ever seen. One such lane—‘‘ the 
Green Lane” we always call it—occurs to me as I write. I last saw it in early 
June, when nightingale, blackcap, and garden warbler were all in the very 
prime of their singing powers, and the orange tip and two species of pearl- 
bordered fritillary butterflies were out by thousands. That is a Hampshire lane 
four miles from a railway station and seventy odd ‘‘ from town,” but I do not 
think, despite its priceless associations with days of boyhood, that it can com- 
pare in beauty with this Middlesex lane twelve miles from the ‘* midmost roar” 
of London. Certainly it cannot compare with this Middlescx lane in variety 
and interest of bird life. 
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Three-quarters of a mile from the high road, and in by no means the most 
secluded and wildest part of the lane, is an elm sapling containing the nest of a 
lesser redpoll with four young, just preparing, perhaps, as I write, to use their 
wings for the first time. The discoverer of the lane—he is to me at the 
moment a greater one than Columbus—found the nest a fortnight before I 
first saw it (on July 2nd), and flushed the cock bird off the eggs. He could 
scarcely believe his eyes and his ears when he saw and heard the bird, and 
wanted to rush up to Chelsea to make the fact known to me. It would have 
been no use arguing that the lesser redpoll bred in the North, not South, 
and that only an occasional instance of its nesting in Sussex and Surrey, and one 
or two other home counties, had been placed on record ; for there was the bird, 
with its unmistakable note, red cap, nimble movements, nest, and eggs to 
refute and defy the book-learned scoffer. The nest, composed largely on the 
outside of small dead twigs of elm and lined with wool, was skilfully placed in a 
little fork on a slender bough some -12ft. from the ground, swaying slightly over 
the lane when the wind blew. 

A rare find this, surely, at such a stone’s-throw from London! But upon 
visiting the lane I soon found that there was something still better to follow. In 
the pollard willows a little colony of tree or mountain sparrows has established 
itself, and, seeing that fassex monlanus has a habit of very often returning to 
the same nesting-place season after season, I think I am not over-bold in 
hoping to find and be able to thoroughly study this pretty sprightly species 
during the nesting season next year. As it is, I have been fortunate enough to 
cee and hear the bird, so as to absolutely identify it, as well as to examine two 
empty nests out of which the young have recently flown. Both nests are in 
holes in willows, and close to the lane ; they are composed of an untidy mass of 
dry grasses with a little hay and many feathers and horse and cow tail hairs. 
On June 18th the discoverer of the lane found one of these nests—three have been 
found in all—containing young and one unhatched egg. The young had the 
black patch on the cheek, and were much more elegant and distinctly marked 
than the young of the house sparrow, whilst the egg of course—an addled one-— 
was unmistakable, thickly covered all over with blackish specks. He took me 
straight to the empty nest, and after a little while there, sure enough, in an elm 
at hand, was one of the old birds chattering and scolding. The lesser redpoll 
and the tree sparrow breeding within twelve miles of London—it is enough to 
take the breath of some ornithologists away! But our lane affords a retreat to 
a number of other birds, quite as shy—indeed much more shy—if not so scarce 
as South Country species, and of some of these I shall hope to write in a future 
issue of COUNTRY LIFE, G: A; BD, 


A Dutch Auction in Wales. 





EW of the “characters” who take their parts in the 
economy of country life are more amusing than the 

Dutch auctioneers, who are in fact neither Dutchmen 

nor auctioneers, For they come, as. often as not, from 
Sheffield, and they escape the necessity of a licence as 
auctioneers by reversing the process of auction. Crescendo has 
been the motto of the auctioneer from the days of the famous 
Robins ; increase is of the essence of an auction. Diminuendo is 
the watchword of the Dutch auctioneer, whom some call a Cheap 
Ja-k, although his wares are seldom really cheap, and you 
cannot call a sale an. auction when the prices asked grow ever 
beautifully less. To this clever little snap-shot by Mr. Forrest, 
of Pontypridd, however, there is attached a special interest and 
actuality. It was taken, at the request of the writer, near the 
Town Hall at Pontypridd, ona day of blazing sunshine, at the 
time of the most feverish excitement in the middle of the great 
coal strike. Carabiniers were in the town waiting to quell the 
riot which never came, a mass meeting at the famous Rocking 
Stone was pending, the streets were a seething mass of Welsh 
miners out on strike and their wives. The audience of buye’s 
surrounding the auctioneer was composed for the most part o1 
the colliers and their women-folk, and it occurred at once to the 
Writer that here was an unrivalled opportunity of placing before 
a readers of Country Lire a picture of a typical group of 
- ry on strike, outlined by the sun which cannot lie. It is not 
pes pp rather is it to be protested. as a matter to their 
fii ect to the honest pride of South Wales, that they are an 
“apes y peenontabte and prosperous:looking body of men. 
¢ Cheap Jack, he was an amusing fellow, and a master of 
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his craft. When the writer listened to him first he was selling 
fowls, which he recommended on various grounds. ‘ Now I 
don’t want to deceive you, and this little hen will lay seven eggs 
in the week; she would lay eight days in the week, only there 
are no more than seven days, and never have been since Genesis 
was written. But supposiiug I am wrong, why then ghe is 
cheaper than a sirloin of beef. She won’t cost. you more than 
fourpence or fivepence a pound, and she will keep fresh till you 
kill her. A sirloin of beef costs you eightpence or ninepence a 
pound, and you must eat it quick in this weather. The fowl is 
there when you want it. I don’t want you to be deluded by 
those butchers.” Then he went on to offer a drake and two 
ducks, at nine shillings in the first place, and came gradually 
down, saying, ‘‘ That’s the drake, him with the chignon on his 
head. I bought them of poor colliers on strike, and I offer them 
to you at the same price as I paid for them.” Then slowly, 
almost desperately, with the air of real charity, and with great 
slaps of his heavy hand upon his brawny thigh, he came down 
and down in price. And it was pleasant to see that the colliers 
and their wives could still find money to buy, and that they 
could join readily in the laughter called forth by the quips of 
the glib-tongued salesman. Altogether the scene was lively 
and pleasant. 











HERE are men who still ride without a gear-case, in spite of the accepted 
superiority of a protected over an unprotected chain, They have to put 
up with several disadvantages as the price of the saving the weight of the 
gear-case, and not the least of these is the trouble of keeping the chain effectively 
lubricated. If oil be used externally it only attracts dust, and makes matters 
worse ; while the dry pastes so commonly used, if improperly applied, enlarge 
the sprockets, and so tighten up the chain, and make the driving harder than ever 
unless the tension be readjusted. All the oiling or paste-coating in the world, 
moreover, will do no good if it only affects the under surface of the chain 
blocks. A chain chiefly requires lubrication in order that the blocks may 
rotate freely on the rivets, and so adapt themselves readily to the sprocket-bed 
as they engage and disengage with the teeth. *If any link be stiff on its rivet, 
it will fail to bend sufficiently when passing over a tooth, and the result will be 
that the chain will suddenly become taut, and also cause a jerk to occur, at 
e very revolution. 

Various ways may be employed for the internal lubrication of the chain, 
between the blocks and side plates, that is, so that the rivets may have free play. 
If very dirty, however, i must first be cleaned, and the following method is recom- 
mended by Mr. Hans Renold, the doyen of cycle-chain manufacturers :—‘* The 
chain should be removed from the machine by taking out the connecting bolt. 
Then roll it up and soak it for a few hours ‘in paraffin, turning the chain two or 
three times. The grit and caked oil will then loosen and fall to the bottom. 
The chain should next be dried by laying it, loosely coiled, on a flat plate. The 
clearness of the draining will show whether the chain is clean, For the purpose 
of drying, never hang the chain up by one end. After drying, the chain shoul. 
get a thorough internal oiling. For this purpose fill a plate with a fairly thick 
lubricating oil, covering well the coiled-up chain. Then, in the evening, put it 
in a warin place, by preference on the kitchen range, to remain there till morn- 
ing. Then drain as before, and the chain will be in good condition for another 
six months’ work, When starting for a run, touch with an oily cloth the inside 
of the chain, spin round the back wheel, and chain and wheels will be greased. 
Mind the fingers don’t get trapped. The cloth should only be slightly oiled; an 
excess will do harm, as road grit is then gathered, forming an excellent com- 
pound for grinding away chain and wheel. When riding on a dusty or muddy 
road, an unprotected chain should have early attention, and be slackened out. 
If this is neglected, either the chain breaks or the cycle gets strained.” 

These hints are interesting as showing that very slight lubrication is 
needed for the block surfaces, the internal oiling being, as [ have said, the 
essential requisite. Another method of obtaining the latter result is by the aid 
of pure plumbago, finely powdered ; it can be bought, ready for use, in small 
tins. Once in the links nothing could be better, as plumbago attracts the dust 
far less readily than oil. The difficulty is, however, to put the powder where 
it is wanted ; to work it in dry would require a detailed treatment of each 
separate link of the chain—a most laborious process. The best medium to 
employ is methylated spirit. If this be mixed with the plumbago so as to form 
a paste, the latter may be laid on and worked into the joints of the chain. The 
spirit will speedily evaporate, leaving the lubricant where it is wanted, and 
where it will attract as little dust as possible. Neither this method, nor the 
oiling, nor the boiling in Russian tallow or mutton fat which some cyclists 
prefer, is half so effective as the use of a good gear-case, particularly if it be 
made of metal and of the fixed variety which will hold oil. 

Every year the numbers markedly increase of those who take their cycles to 
the Continent, and to tHése the pablication of the long-deferred ‘* Foreign 
Handbook ” of the Cyclists’ Touring Club will be welcome. The previous 
small edition has been enlarged into about 550 pages of closely-set type, and 
contains the names of many thousands of hotels, consuls, and official repairers. 
In France alone between 1,500 and 2,000 hotels have entered into contracts 
with the club at stated tariffs, and in many cases on the discount system, The 
comprehensive scale on which these arrangements have been concluded in France 
is the more satisfactory from the fact that the Touring Club de France is the only 
continental touring club which has refused to ally itself with the Union of 
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Foreign Touring Clubs, and alone refuses to extend t'e privileges of reciprocity 
to members of other bodies. The object of this is, of course, to secure as many 
English members as possible ; but as the Cyclists’ Touring Club has now obtained 
so great a hold on the Continent as regards hotels and repairers, and as the 
customs arrangements it has entered into with foreign Governments are in severa: 
cases much simpler and less vexatious than those involved by membership of the 
Touring Club de France, the need for joining the latter body seems to have 
largely disappeared. The “ Foreign Handbook” also contains a most useful 


SOME 


* AID Sir Edmund Loder to the writer the other day, ‘It 

is wonderful how people whom one meets cling to the 

»® idea that Bisley is a purely volunteer meeting. Only the 
other day a great lady said to me, when I said I should be at 
Bisley for a fortnight, ‘ Why, I never knew you werea volunteer !’ 
and, of course, I am not.’” What is more, Sir Edmund Loder 
not only never has been a volunteer, but is not in the least 
likely ever to become one, unless there should be pressing need 
for his country to call for the services of a man who would be 
likely to kill more men, sitting or running, and at a less expendi- 
ture of ammunition, than almost any man in the country. Yet 
Sir Edmund Loder, an admirable shot at big game, and the 
happy possessor of a paradise in Sussex, which is also a paradise 
of animals that has been described fully in Country Lire, is 
one of the best-known men at Bisley, and was, in his day, one 
of the best-known men at Wimbledon. His case is similar to 
that of many others, some of whom possess military rank as 
officers in the Regular Army, in the militia, or in the volunteers, 
while others are not soldiers in any sense of the word, but 
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vocabulary of technical terms in English, French, German, and Italian. It 
contains just those words of modern usage, introduced, in fact, since the 
invention of the present-day safety cycle, which one cannot find in an ordinary 
dictionary, and the list appears to be as complete as it is possible to make it. 
Other contents of the manual include details as to continental railway charges 
for cycles, accompanied and unaccompanied, fore’gn customs arrangements, 
steam-boat charges, etc. Altogether, it is an indispensable vade mecum to the 
English cyclist abroad. THE PILGRIM. 


ABOUT BISLEY. 


knowledge and mere motion given and granted ” certain 
privileges to certain persons. The National Rifle Association 
has suffered a good deal from these delusions, and it is certain 
that scores of men would accustom themselves to the use of the 
sporting rifle and the match rifle if they understood that, without 
becoming volunteers, or submitting themselves to any kind of 
irksome military discipline, they could enjoy an opportunity of 
displaying their prowess at Bisley. 
Let us endeavour to give some faint idea of what Bisley is 
like. Forty miles or thereabouts from Waterloo is a breezy 
moor in Surrey which is reached by way of Brookwood. A little 
light railway takes the traveller into the centre of the camp. 
Standing outside the camp station as he leaves it, he will hear an 
eternal cracking of rifles on the left hand or on the right. If he 
elects to go to the right hand he will find many men, for the 
most part volunteers, engaged at the firing points of the great 
butt known as the “‘ go Butt,” because it accommodates ninety 
canvas targets. If the early stages of the Queen’s Prize are in 
progress, all the men at the firing points will be in uniform, or in 
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merely civilians. It is high time that this foolish but old- 
established fallacy should be explceded, and that the world should 
understand that the council of the National Rifle Association 
offer inducements to all men—and for that matter, also, to all 
women—who can hold a rifle or a revolver. A Chinaman might 
win a prize if he could shoot sufficiently straight. Americans 
have won a great many, and a lady, Miss Leale, of Jersey, com- 
j etes habitually, and with a considerable measure of credit. Mr. 
\Valter Winans, one of the best revolver shots in the world, is an 
American, and no kind of soldier. Lord Cairns, who has often done 
marvels at the running deer range, isa civilian. Mr. Ellicott and 
Mr. Ranken shoot at the same range with conspicuous success as 
private individuals, and in the great match for the Elcho Challenge 
Shield on Saturday, more of the men who shot were civilians 
pure and simple than men entitled to boast any kind of military 
litle, even that of full private. In the Irish team, Major Millner, 
who is a mi itia officer, and one of the most imperturbable shots 
in the world, was the only man having a military rank; for as 
there are no snakes in Hreland, so, but for a different reason, 
there are no voluntecrs there either. St. Patrick did not 
extirpate the lish volunteers, only the snakes; but the 
Volunteer Act does not apply to Ireland. Of the Scottish Eight 
again several were mere civilians; and although every man in 
the English team happened to possess a military title, every 
man shot none the less as a civilian. His title to shoot consisted 
in his honest English birth, and in his ability to hold a rifle 
straight in obedience to the instructions of his coach. The 
Queen's Charter to the National Rifle Association says nothing 
about regulars or volunteers, but simply, * Now know ye that 
we, being desirous of promoting and encouraging rifle-shooting 
throughout our dominions, have of our special grace certain 





AT THE RUNNING DEER. Cepyrignt 


something that will pass for it. On other days there wiil be < 
large sprinkling of miscellaneous mu(ti. But that is not the 
direction in which we wish to take the visitor in order to bring 
him face to face with the scenes which our illustrations depict. 
Let him turn |.is footsteps to the left. Let him pass the 
refreshment pavilion, cast a glance at some of the club 
houses belonging to the Surrey Brigade, the English ‘‘ 20”’ Club, 
the English ‘“ Eight,” the Scottish ‘ Eight,’ and so forth. He 
will soon realise that there are men at Bisley who are not 
\o'unteers. Turn, then, down tothe left, skirting the camp of the 
London Scottish, the Victoria Rifles, who are virtually a 
social club for Bisley purposes, and the Inns of Court. Turn 
again to the right, and, after passing a collection of tents, you 
find yourself in close proximity to rows of bungalows. There, 
in most years, Mr. Walter Winans has a paradise of flowers. 
There Sir Henry Halford used to have his abiding place with 
Mr. Whitehead, of Bury, but the flimsy comfortable cottage 
knows Sir Henry’s genial presence no more. There, from Sham- 
rock Lodge, issues a stream of Irish talk from Mr. Joynt, and Mr. 
Whitestone, and Mr. Barnett, and Major Millner; issues also a 
stream of men who shoot as much and as well as they talk, but 
cannot, for the best of all reasons in the world, shoot as volun- 
teers. Beyond is Stickledown Range, their happy hunting 
ground. Here are three sets of ranges, at which during the 
early part of the meeting the volunteer as such is seldom seen. 
First in point of importance come the long range firing points, at 
various distances from 80o0yds. to 1,100yds. Volunteers affect 
them but little, not enough, indeed, for the good of the science 
which they cultivate. But the match riflemen are there all day, 
applying infinite care and delicacy to the judgment of wind; 
studying their rifles and their capabilities with minute attention ; 
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comparing notes as to this or 
that barrel, on this or that 
explosive, and getting a won- 
derful number of bill’s-eyes at 
astonishing distances. Con- 
cerning the two leading types 
of match rifle, the +256 Mann- 
licher and the +303 Lee Enfield, 
there has been endless argu- 
ment, which even the Elcho 
cannot be said to have settled. 
For what will you? The 
English team conquered the 
others with ease, and it was 
almost a match of Englishmen 
with the +303 against Scots and 
Irishry with the ‘256. But two 
Englishmen, good men and true 
—Major Gibbs and Major Edge 
—shot with Mannlichers, and 
Mr. Caldwell for Scotland, and 
Major Millner for Ireland, shot 
with Mannlichers and made the 
highest scores. Some marks- 
men, again, used Cordite 
powder, others cannonite, and 
a few rifleite, which looks like 
curry powder and shoots very 
straight. Who shall decide? It 
can only be said that with a good man behind, either rifle and 
any of the explosives produce excellent results. Nor can any- 
thing be more amusing than to study the process of shooting and 
watch the care that precedes a successful shot. 

Come a little lower down, and nearer to Pirbright. Here 
you shall find the sporting shots assembled. Between them the 
friendly rivalry is strong. Mr. Ellicott, Sir Edmund Loder, 
Lieutenant Ranken, a wonderful young shot from Eton and 
Zalliol; Lord Cairns, who studied the making of big guns at 
Elswick; Lord Deerhurst, and a few others are at work incessantly. 
Entries are unlimited, and each of them pits himself not only 
against his rivals but against his own previous performances of 
the meeting. It is not easy to make a record score upon a 
phantom deer which runs its 3o0yds. in five seconds, or against 
a man in papier-maché who runs faster. But the man is 
safer to shoot at than the deer, for he has no haunch; or, at any 
rate, it costs nothing extra to hit his haunch, whereas if you spoil, 
hypothetically, the hind quarters of an imaginary deer, it costs you 
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the splendid sum of one shilling. Ifyou are keen and well provided 
with this world’s goods you enter very often, for, as soon as you 
have reached a point at which you cannot beat your own 
previous score, you retire and§tart upon a fresh ticket. ‘Twenty 
or thirty pounds a day are easily. spent at this game; but ‘your 
sporting amateur shoots not for profit but for honour,. And 
some wonderful records have been made during this year and 
the past, notably by Lord Cairns, Sir E. Loder, Lieutenant 
Ranken, and Mr. Ellicott. This year, during the first week, 
both deer and man had a comparatively easy time of it, for 
Lord Deethurst and Sir Edmund Loder were both busy at the 
long ranges, but Lieutenant Ranken, who can find time for 
everything, and is the very embodiment of energy, has done 
some magn. ficent shooting. 

A little lower down again comes the revolver range, where, 
unless it is blowing hard so that man may not hold himself and 
his pistol steady, there is always a numerous attendance. Here 
Mr. Winans used to spend large sums for the benefit of the 

National Rifle Association and 
of his own fame. But there 
are others who run him close, 
if, indeed, they are not quite 
his equals. Of such are Mr... 
Ellicott, Mr. Joynt, of Dublin, 
¥ Captain Lloyd, of the 58th, 
: and his brother officer, 
Captain Prichard, and Ser- 
geant Kempster, of the same 
regiment, and Mr. Blood, and 
Sir W. Mahon, and Lieutenant 
Hayes Sadler, of the Royal 
Artillery, and many beside. 
Lower down again, beyond a 
little range which is called the 
toyshop, is the Martin Smith 
Range, at which marvels of 
close shooting are done with 
sporting rifles at a target con- 
sisting of a disc of 12in., with 
a 3in. bull’s-eye and a 2in. 
carton in the midst of it. 
These observations by no 
means exhaust the list of com- 
petitions open to all comers at 
Bisley; but enough has been 
written to show that they are 
abundant in number, and to 
prove that there is room for the 
Copyright expert civilian shot at Bisley. 











ON THE GREEN. 


a | ‘AYLOR did himself some little injury—something went a little amiss 


with his right eye—at West Drayton, but it cannot have been very bad, 

for though he let Vardon and Braid play by themselves in the morning, he 
took part in a three-ball match with them in the afternoon. It is true that he was 
beaten by both; but it is easy to be beaten by two such players as these and yet 
hot to play very badly. Vardon was beaten by Braid in the single, and again in 
the alternoon Braid had the best of the threé-ball business. It is rather hard on 
Braid that he should have played so brilliantly throughout the last twelve months 


and just go off his best game about the date of the open championship. Vardon, 
on the other hand, though he has played very fine golf very consistently for a 
long while past, has never been in quite such superlative form as at and about 
the championship date. Just then there was no holding him at all. Now he is 
perhaps suffering a little from the reaction. of that great time, and slackening off 
involuntarily, Braid, on the other hand, has picked up again. But that is 
the way of golf; no man is for ever on his lest game. The best player is he 
who is on it most constantly and for the longest stretch at a time, and the most 
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fortunate player among these best is the one who is at his Lest at the best 
possible time (that is to say at the championship). That man becomes the 
champion ; and it needs no less of a combination of fortune and qualities than 
this to make a champion. Meanwhile the arrangements of the Park v. Vardon 
match seem to be hanging fire a little, and it is not altogether likely that it will 
come off. Park seems to make it a necessary condition that Musselburgh should 
be one of the greens, to which Vardon will not agree. 

We have o‘ten been rather surprised that Alexander Ilerd has never won 
the championship of British golf, but in compensation, as it were, Frederick 
Herd has just won the championship of American golf, beating by seven strokes 
Alexander Smith, who was secon! to him. Herd has only lately gone to 
America, so he has lost no time in showing the Americans how to play 

The American amateur champion, Mr. Whigham, was really, it seems, 
taken prisoner by the Spaniards, and was actually in prison for a while, until 
he got off under the plea of being the “ueen’s subject ; whence it appears that 
one does not need to be either native or naturalised American to win the 
United States’ championship. 

A green that is being much improved is that of the Cinque Ports Club, at 
Deal. At the summer mecting the course seems to have been in good order ; 
but the putting greens were very keen, so that the high wind made low scores 
rare. The scratch medal, for thirty-six holes’ play, was won with two steady 
rounds by Mr. C. Lake, and the captain’s cup, given by Mr. H. M. Leggatt, 
the late captain, for the best nett score for two rounds, was won by Colonel 
(Juill, of the Royal Marines, whose handicap of thirty seems fully lil eral for one 
who has been a good cricketer all his life. 

At Sandwich the St. George’s monthly medal was won by Mr. Fison with 
92—10=—82—not, we believe, the Mr. Fison who is in the final tie with Mr. 
Seton Karr for the Parliamentary Handicap. Mr. Fison was an easy winrer, 
for he beat by four strokes the next best, Mr. C. L. Reade, who returned 
go—4=86. 

Records are s‘ill being lowered. Rowland Jones, the professional at the 
Wimbledon Park Club, which seems to be increasing in favour and membership, 
has taken the record of that green down to 70, a score which suggests that the 
course might be lengthened with advantage, and at the new Barton Court course 
3raid’s record has been lowered by the resident professional there 


Shooting Seventy-five Years Ago. 


FEW of our senior contemporaries may, as boys, have accompanied older 

A gunners at the date to which I refer, but the sportsmen, properly speak- 

ing, of that day have all gone to the happy hunting ground. — For the 

period of which I propose to write is that which followed the warlike reign of 

George III., when the ‘ Corsican ogre” had at last been laid in his ocean- 

girdled grave, and men ventured once more to think of the occupations and 
amusements of peace. 

That the conditions of sport with the gun were indeed very different then 
to what they are now, one fact alone goes far to prove. Forsyth’s percussion 
locks were in use indeed, but certainly not so general as hammerless guns are 
among ourselves. The older school of sportsmen refused to have anything to 
do with them; and the question of the drawbacks attached to them was as 
perennial in the sporting papers of the day as that of the various nitro-powders 
or the battle of the bores is in our own f7e/d and Shooting Zimes. The chief 
point the objectors made was that percussion locks, causing, as they no doubt 
did, a far more instantaneous explosion of the powder charge, also caused a 
greater strain on the barrel than the flint lock. Accidents, no doubt, often 
happened with conv-rfed guns, but gun-makers almost from the first increased the 
metal of the breech in all guns made for percussion locks. 

At the time I write of, however, Forsyth’s original patent had just expired, 
and this gave an immense impetus to the manufacture of percussion guns on 
various similar principles. In fact, no more flint guns for home use may have 
heen said to lave been made after this period. Double-barrelled guns, too, 
had come into pretty general use, though they were looked upon as dangerous 
by some good authorities. Nor was this without reason ; for which of us would 
care to play about with his hands in front of a loaded and capped barrel in the 
way that was necessary then in order to reload after one of two barrels had been 
fired? The proper thing to do, no doubt, was to substitute a wad for the cap 
on the nipple of the loaded barrel before commencing to reload the other. But 
the risk of a smouldering particle in the fired barrel igniting the fresh powder- 
chatge remained till the days of Lefacheux. 

The dress of the shooter, with the exception of the inevitable tall hat, 
did not differ essentially, except in cut, from that of the present day. A frock- 
coat, something like that of our hunt servants in shape, clothed the upper man. 
Breeches, gaiters, and shooting boots, then invariably called shoes, completed 
the costume. (It is curious to note that the Americans are now the only people 
who still distinguish correctly between boots, that is high boots, and shoes). 
These were almost the last days of the ‘‘ topper” as a shooting head-dress. At 
the beginning of the present reign it was no longer so worn, that is, not 


generally, for the writer used to shoot a quarter of a century ago with an M.P. 


who invariably took the field in a drab tall hat, and, possibly, does so still. 

At the time I write of, the partridge was ¢he game bird par excellence. 
These birds were often hand-reared, which we find a troublesome task. 
Pheasants, on the other hand, were almost invariably what we should call wild 
birds. Driving of any bird seems to have been quite unknown, or only known 
to be reprobated, as was even the increasing practice of allowing keepers to 
hunt the dogs, and the use of loaders. Concerning these, B. Thomas, who was 
an authority in the early part of George IV.’s reign, writes: ‘* A true sportsman 
will train his ewn dogs, hunt them himself, and, in fact, attend to everything 
appertainii g ia any degree to the diversion. The mere slaughtering of birds or 
hares is a barren amusement indeed when no interest is felt for the manner in 
which a dog rari zes his ground, finds the game, etc. To the genuine sportsman, 
the behaviour and discipline of his dogs afford more pleasure than his being 
able to destroy in a short time an abundance of game.” The fact is that 
shooting, as we know it, is a product of the present reign. What went on at 
the time we write of was really what the Americans rightly enough call 
“hunting.” Pheasint-shooting—as practised now, but mostly with wild birds— 
soon afterwards came in, for Surtees describes a battue at the Duke of Tergiver- 
sation’s, though it was obviously not to his taste. One cannot help doubting 
if Surtees, who thoroughly understood shooting, as he did everything else 
connected with the English country liie of his day, really cared about it. My 
own opinion is that he simply looked upon a gunner as a man likely to 
head a fox, 
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The dogs, as the before-quoted extract proves, being the all-important 
thing, much of the shooting literature of the period is given up to them, 
Pointers and setters they used as we do—when we can, and have them— 
preferring the former white, on account of ‘the predominancy of phlegm in their 
constitution.” Besides these they used ‘‘ springers, starters, or cock-dogs,” or, 
in other words, small iight spaniels. Retrievers or retrieving spaniels were 
unknown. All their dogs were put through the painful and (now considered) 
useless practice of ‘“‘ worming.” If, however, it is true, as they alleged, that a 
‘* wormed ” dog never could communicate rabies, because his tongue swelled so 
in the preliminary stages of that disease that he could not afterwards bite, the 
practice was not only needful, but should be made as compulsory as the vaccina- 
tion of children. .The duty on sporting dogs was fourteen shillings. . 

Grouse and partridge were shot then much as they are over dogs now, only, 
of course, the high stubbles gave the Georgian sportsman an enormous advantage 
as regards the latter. Pheasants were generally shot with spaniels, but often 
with setters. There were, of course, no ‘‘ring-necks.” Woodcock were shot 
over spaniels, but sportsmen had already begun to complain of their lessening 
numbers, although they were not then harried all through the winter and on the 
passage both ways, as they are now, on the Continent. Then, as now, an old 
pottering pointer was found to be the best dog for snipe. , 

Wildfowling was little thought of. Thomas says of it: ‘‘It appears to be 
a diversion by no means calculated to promote health, since these fowls are 
chiefly to be found in marshes and other wet places.” However, our author 
does condescend to recommend ‘‘a water-spaniel, which should be taught to 
fetch a duck out of the water, in case of one so falling after being shot.” This 
is his only reference to retrieving. 

Hares were rightly looked upon as not likely to provide much sport with 
the gun. In fact, there had been an Act penalising the shooting of one not long 
before the time of which I write. Rabbits were not much thought of either, 
though in places they were shot over beagles. 

Sportsmen, then as now, had a good choice of gun-makers, the great 
difference between that day and ours being, that almost every market town had 
one or two gun-makers who really made guns. Still the bulk of the trade was 
central, as now, in London and Birmingham. I have a list of the gun-makers of 
1822, on which the names of Baker, Purdey, and Wilkinson, of London, 
Westley and Richards (séc), of Birmingham, and Truelock, of Dublin, appear as 
they do on that of 1898, though not at the same addresses. Among the best- 
known names on the list, now gone, are those of Blanch, Egg, Manton, and 
Nock. The powder-makers of the day were Curtis and Hawey, and Pigon and 
Laurence. The shot best known to sportsmen were those made at Bristol, by 
Hopkins, and by Walker and Maltby. The sizes were not uniform, the charge 
of No. 6 being 297 grains of the Bristol, against 266 of Hopkins, and only 238 
of Walker and Maltby’s. In fact, the No. 6 of the first firm was the No. 7 
of the second, or nearly so, and their No. 5 was about the No. 7 of Walker’s. 
This must have been very confusing. 

The game laws were at this time in a stage of maddening confusion—a 
transition between the old semi-feudal law and what we now know. Bad as 
this is—a disgrace to a great country—it was better than theirs. 

Only esquires, or those of higher rank, could appoint game-keepers, whose 
powers were greater than those of our day. Those who had not £100 a year 
from land—freehold or leasehold—were prohibited to have guns, sporting dogs, 
or any engines for taking and killing game. But even if one had these, and a 
game certificate—which cost three guineas and a-half—a man was not 
allowed to shoot on his own land without the permission of the lord of the 
manor (or reputed manor). Small wonder people took this leave. Small 
wonder, too, that Mr. Sergeant Cockral, addressing the jury in Harker v. Allen, 
at York Spring Assizes, in 1803, said, ‘‘I trust there is not a judge or a 
magistrate in this kingdom who would put the penalties in force against a 
gentleman who sported honourably.” SNAFFLE. 


OUR PORTRAIT ILLUSTRATION. 

O lady in all the length and breadth of England is better 

known than the Countess of Warwick, whose portrait 

we have the honour to display as our frontispiece. 

The hostess of Royalty, an author of no mean ability, the giver 

of a fancy ball of historic importance, a philanthropist, a 

dog fancier, and a lady of splendid beauty, she needs no 
introduction. 


EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


*.* On account of the regulations of the Lostal Authorities, the index to 
Vol. 111, of COUNTRY LIFE #s not included in the body of the paper, but it 
will be forwarded free to subscribers by the Manager upon the receipt of a 
stamped and addressed wrapper. 


The Editor will be glad to receive for consideration photographs, in- 
stantaneous or otherwise, besides literary contributions, in the shape of articles 
and descriptions, as well as short stories, sporting or otherwise, not exceeding 
2,000 words. Contributors are specially requested to place their names and 
addresses ON their MSS. and on the backs of photographs. The Editor will not 
be responsible for the return of artistic or literary contributions which he may 
not be able to use, and the receipt of a proof must not be taken as evidence that 
an article is accepted. Publication in COUNTRY LIFE alone will be recognised 
as acceptance. Where stamps are enclosed, the Editor will do his best to return 
those contributions which he does not require. 

With regard to photographs, the price required for reproduction, together 
with all descriptive particulars, must be plainly stated. Lf it ts desired that the 
photographs should be returned, a sufficiently stamped and directed envelope must 
be enclosed for the purpose. 


Ji must be distinctly understood that no one will be treated with who is not 
the owner of the copyright of the photograph submitted, or who. has not the per- 
mission in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit the photograph to the 
Editor of COUNTRY LIFE for reproduction. 


Vols. I., II., and III, of CouNtTRY LIFE are now ready, and can be 
obtained on application to the Publisher. Price, 21s. per volume, bound in 
green cloth, gilt edges; or in green half-morocco, 25s. per volume. All cheques 
chauld be made payable to the Proprietors, COUNTRY LIFE, 
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The Protection of Birds. 


E earnestly trust that the special appeal that is being 
\) \/ issued by the committee of the Society for the 
Protection of Birds will meet with only one tithe 
of the attention that it deserves. That it should be more highly 
favoured than this would, perhaps, be too much to expect. 
The appeal, which is addressed in the first ins:ance to land-owners 
and farmers, begins by setting forth the indisputable position 
that, unless the society has the aid and support of land-owners 
and shooting and farming tenants, it cannot hope to make much 
way towards realising its aims. These aims are specially pro- 
nounced as the protection of the avifauna, and more particularly 
the rare birds of prey which are still native in this country; 
and the principal means to attaining the end are no less distinctly 
laid down—namely, the instructing of keepers that they are not 
to destroy all birds of prey, and allied species that it pleases 
them to group under this name, without discrimination, and, 
secondly, the abolition of the pole-trap. 

_ The pole-trap—it is perhaps necessary, for the sake of the 
uninitiated, to indicate briefly the nature of this infernal 
machine—is, virtually, a small gin, with circular jaws, set up on 
the level-sawn top of a pole. That is good enough. description 
of it. And its deadly attraction, when so set, depends on the 
habit of almost all the birds of the predatory kind of alighting 
on just such an elevated and isolated perch as this, using it as a 
post of vantage for observation at the same time as a means of 
rest. The hawk perches, after its manner, and is caught by the 
steel teeth gripping its legs. In nine cases out of ten its legs 
are broken ; it lies, head downwards and exhausted, depending by 
the chain which keeps the trap attached to the pole, or it beats 
out its fierce life in frantic wing-flappings against the pole, against 
the chain—it is a picture hideous in the extremity of anguish and 
of wild terror that it conjures up. And yet all this is done by 
the hand of perfectly good and well-meaning men, because 
custom has blunted their sensibilities, and because—in all 
reverence we may say it—‘‘ they know not what they do.” 

l'hey do not think—that is at the root of almost all the 
cruelty perpetrated in this cruel world, except those cases of 
cruelty which find their motive in a mistaken sense of duty or 
teligion. For the rest, cruelty is chiefly thoughtless, with a 
thoughtlessness like that of a child. (It was not without much 
significance and much insight that Lord Lytton put the “ veil ” 
power, for the purposes of penal execution, into the hands of the 
young, irresponsible children of his ‘‘Coming Race.”) The 
cruelty of these pole-traps is hideous when one comes to think 
about it ; the worst of the matter is that one so seldom gets the 
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length of thinking about it clearly—or about any subject that 
does not personally concern one, may be. But let the picture 
once take definite outlines—beating wings, broken legs, depen- 
dent head, frenzied terror, beautiful eyes glazing to death—and 
it does not need to be even as pitiful as the ordinary Christian 
man of the nineteenth century to feel pity for such a case as 
this; to feel more than pity, to feel a blood-boiling indignation 
and disgust, a desperate sense of the failure of all civilisation in 
which such things can be. 

The Society for the Protection of Birds feels that such 
things ought not to be. It is scarcely possible to be a sharer of 
any human feeling whatever, and not to be with the society in 
this particular feeling. They ought not to be. But will the 
necessity for putting a stop to them come home with sufficient 
force to the heart of the land-owner, of the sportsman, of the 
farmer? That is the question that we are obliged to havea 
doubt about, and that is the question that it is our bounden duty 
to help the world to answer in the affirmative. We want to 
bring the facts, the horrible facts, home to the consciences and 
the hearts of all those people who are able to put a stop to them ; 
we want to make people see their acts in their true light. 

It is not as if the birds caught in the pole-trap died at once— 
in that case the cruelty would be comparatively little. But they 
die, really, only after two or three days of hunger, thirst, in- 
describable torture, unless the trap be visited-- and the intervals 
between the visitations are often cruelly long. There are some 
people who have a comfortable theory that birds do not feel 
much pain, and they extract their theory out of a more compre- 
hensive one that affiims to them that Providence is merciful, and 
that, being merciful, He would not allow such things to be done 
to birds if they felt much pain. But, unfortunately for that 
theory, Providence has allowed some rather unkind things to be 
done to human heings—by Red Indians, in the way of torture, 
and also by white Europeans, in the way of religion: the 
Inquisition was not always quite merciful ; but all this is hardly 
enough to convince us that the men who were victims of these 
tortures did not feel much pain. So we find it hard to believe 
that the hawks do not feel. This kind of theory is accepted 
rather as an anesthetic to the conscience of the operator than to 
the nerves of the patient. 

And at the back of the thoughtlessness that permits the 
cruelty, there is an idleness and a weakness that permit the 
cruelty, no less. A man may be ccnvinced of the cruelty that is 
being practised by his servants on his estate, and he may 
resolve, while his heart is hot and his purpose keen, that he will 
put a stop to it. But he does not see his keep<r for an hour or 
two, perhaps for a day or two, other interests occupy his mind, 
lis indignant heart cools down, the edge of his purpose loses its 
keenness. Partly out of idleness, and partly out of the natural 
dislike to finding fault with the keeper, he lets the matter slide— 
says little, or says nothing, and the pole-trap is set up on high 
as before, and the harmless kestrel is nailed to the keeper’s door. 

We do not wish to take the extreme view. On the game 
laws we are as sound as ever a keeper could wish us to be. With 
the views of a certain section of the Radicals on this 
head we have no sympathy or any kind of parley. We know 
that there are such things as vermin, and that vermin must be 
kept under—know even that such a common, harmless, and 
always beautiful creature as the kestrel will sometimes take to 
mischievous ways, and will harry the-young partridges. Then 
he must be killed. Let him be killed, but let him be killed 
mercifully, swiftly, as with a little trouble may be done, with a 
cood honest gun, not with any infernal pole-trap. And as for 
giving a keeper a free licence, so that his outhouses may be 
adorned, like a slaughter-house, with the corpses of every bird 
that has ever so distant a resemblance to an injurious bird of 
prey, from owls to butcher-birds and from cuckoos to night-jars 
—the man who does such a thing as this has to take his choice 
between three alternatives; either he is so ignorant that he does 
not know the harmful birds from the harmless—in which case he 
is unfit to employ a keeper's services, or to have a shooting at 
all—or he is brutally cruel, or thirdly, which is the most common 
case, he shirks his proper responsibilities owing to a mixture of 
idleness and weakness. There is, in truth, no small proportion 
of the men who shoot that seem positively afraid of their keepers. 
For some inscrutable reason they put up with a degree of 
familiarity and insolence from their keepers that they would not 
endure for a moment coming from any other servant. They let 
their keepers assume, for shooting purposes, the position of their 
masters; and with the weak-kneed persons of this description it 
is almost impossible for the Society for the Protection of Birds, 
or for any other society, to deal. They need a Society for the 
Protection of Masters trom their Keepers. But for the rest, 
sensible humane men, it is surely not too much to expect from 
them that they shall abolish on their estates in toto the use of the 
horrible pole-trap, and that they shall instruct those who carry 
guns in their service to use them with restraint and discernment, 
and not to shoot down every bird of a species that, even if its 
capacity for harm were infinite, has become too rare to do more 
than an infinitesimal amount of damage. 




























































one way; they have their infantile diseases, but they 

grow out of them. Defects and dangers are detected 
and remedied, and in the end that which was an idea with 
potentialities becomes a working and practical and valuable 
thing. Such has been the history of acetylene gas illumination, 
of which at last there is a magnificent installation of over 12,000 
candle-power at the Earl’s Court Exhibition. There have been 
accidents due to the use of acetylene gas abroad, but with 
apparatus such as that which is in use at Earl’s Court there has 
never been an accident ; and it may be taken for certain that 
acetylene illumination has a great future before it both for 
domestic and public purposes. It is particularly valuable for 
light-houses, and its applicability is recognised by some at least 
of the Trinity House authorities. In the United States special 
experiments have shown that from a 300 candle-power acetylene 
burner the light given is three times as great as that given by a 
200 candle-power American electric light. 


| D earn: and inventions are like human beings in 


Mr. Arthur Guest, who died this week after a long and 
painful illness, will be very widely mourned. He was a popular 
member of a popular family, a brother of Lord Wimborne and 
of that excellent yachtsman Mr. Montague Guest, and there were 
few brighter conversationalists to be met with in England. In the 
railway world he was a great power, and the many improvements 
effected on the South Western Railway during Sir Charles 
Scotter’s tenure of office as General Manager had a strong 
advocate in him. At Cardiff, where his Taff Vale business often 
took him, he will be sadly missed, and the Park Hotel has lost 
one of its most welcome visitors. 

Devon, and North Devon more particularly, is suffering 
some heavy losses in the ranks of its worthies. Lately we had 
occasion to mention with regret in these notes the loss of Sir 
Thomas Acland, a true Devon worthy and country gentleman, 
and a supporter of the best interests of the best sport. And now 
it is Sir Arthur Chichester of Yuleston, near Barnstaple, that is 
taken, a grand type of the old English country gentleman. Sir 
Thomas Acland can scarcely be said to have been a typical 
country gentleman, for he had a scholarly and academic side to 
his character which does not enter into the type. But Sir Arthur 
Chichester was as typical a specimen as could be seen—a grand 
man physically, devoted to the country and to country pursuits, 
and especially to all the outdoor pursuits of his native land of 
North Devon. Asa young man he served in the 7th Hussars, 
and subsequently was for many years colonel of the North Devon 
Yeomanry, and often gave his park of Yuleston as the exercise 
ground of the yeomanry at their annual outing. He is succeeded 
in the baronetcy by Captain Edward Chichester, R.N., who is 
very sure to uphold the family traditions. The new Baronet is 
at the moment on the Immortalité, on the China station. 





Hampstead Heath was the scene of an amusing and exciting 
chase on Sunday and Monday, the objects of pursuit being two 
monkeys which escaped from confinement and resumed their 
arboreal habits. Near by they found a group of beech trees, 
and for a day and more they detied the efforts of men and boys 
to catch them. That was to be expected. Man is, in most 
cases, an improvement on his ancestor the ape; but the ancestor 
is a better climber, and the simians laughed at the efforts of 
their would-be captors. But on Monday man remembered that 
his brain is more highly developed than that of the ape, and, 
instead of trying to climb against the best climbers in the world, 
or to hunt them with dogs that cannot climb, set his wits to 
work. Two other monkeys were used as decoys, and the truants 
were soon entrapped; and that was just as well, for they must 
have been starved if they had not been caught. 

This, being an absolutely true story, is not at all likely to 
be believed; but it must be told, for all that. A doctor, an 
acquaintance of the writer’s, happening to call at the house of a 
friend, heard a great disturbance in progress in the dining-room, 
a cry of “Shut the door,” and the noise of a window flung open. 
So he entered the dining-room to enquire what was the matter. 
He found the window wide open, the family clustered round it, 
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but hanging back a little, and on the doorstep outside was a 
telegraph boy reading a message out loud. On asking the 
meaning of this extraordinary manoeuvre, he obtained the 
answer, ‘‘Oh! it’s a message from the Smiths, and they have 
scarlet fever in the house. It would be dangerous to admit the 
telegram ; it might bring infection, so we are making the boy 
read it aloud.” The man of medicine laughed loud and long, 
but his friends, for the lives of them, cannot make out why, 
and they are quite convinced that he knows nothing of his 
business. 


In most of the popular oiu wives’ tales about the weather 
and other uncertainties that lend themselves to prophecy, there 
is generally some degree, some substratum, of truth, but the 
delusion that the colour of frogs gives indications of the weather 
that is about to favour us seems entirely devoid of foundation. 
The common belief is that when frogs are bright and yellow, the 
weather is going to be sunshiny and golden; when the colour of 
frogs’ skins is dark, the weather is to be wet and gloomy. Had 
Aristophanes any knowledge of this fact or fiction? Unfortu- 
nately it seems rather more like fiction than fact. It is the 
habitat of the frog that determines its colour—the past, rather 
than the future. The frog that has lived in dark places will, it 
appears, be dark of hue itself, but the genial, cheery, sunshine- 
loving frog will be a bright golden fellow, who looks as if his 
surroundings had well agreed with him. 


If you are in any doubt as to where you can spend a pleasant, 
cheap, and profitable holiday, why not betake yourself to the 
Scottish Highlands; strengthen mind and body with mountain 
air and simple, wholesome food, and feast your eyes on the 
rugged grandeur of the unexcelled scenery. It is so difficult 
to know in which place one should settle, and not easy to 
arrange for apartments. That was true of only a short time ago, 
but now the splendidly illustrated ‘‘ Handbook,” and also the 
‘“‘ List of Furnished Lodgings,” issued by the energetic manager 
of the Highland Railway Company, make plain the way of 
intending sojourners in the land of health and heather. Three- 
pence sent to the General Manager, Highland Railway Company, 
Inverness, N.B., will bring you a copy of each of these publica- 
tions. The ‘“ Handbook” contains fully twenty full-page capital 
views on plate paper, many other illustrations, and is alone 
worth much more than the modest sum charged for both. 

The 7imes has published its annual statement as to the 
condition of the British crops on July rst. The returns from its 
various correspondents place the position in a very rosy light. 
Taking the normal crop at 100, wheat is placed at 103°3, barley 
at 95°5, and oats at 95. This makes the wheat crop to be a 
very good one, a conclusion which is borne out by its appearance. 
Spring corn has evidently suffered from the cold spring and early 
summer. Wheat, on the other hand, was well sown on a good 
see bed, and the dry, mild winter assisted its growth. But it is 
early yet to talk of a good harvest. Never did British crops 
look better than in 1894, yet never was there a more ruinous 
harvest. 


But the tropical weather of the past week has been all to 
the good, and if it continues, the harvest of 1898 may be as good 
as that of 1896. Already in the early districts the corn crops 
are beginning to turn, and some crops of oats are being cut. 
Indeed, the effects of sunshine have been wonderful. The 
potato crop is a very heavy one. Roots, which are quoted by the 
Times at g2°2, against 98°3 last year, have improved, and they 
are fast growing out of the way of the fly, and the magnificent 
hay crop has been got in spendid condition. Altogether the 
heart of the farmer is gladdened at the prospect. The markets 
for corn have “tee teh during the past week or two, and we may 
hope for wheat at somewhere near forty shillings a quarter when 
the new crop is ready for market. 

Graziers are having to submit to lower prices this year for 
meat. Mutton and beef are both low in price, and the prospects 
of large profits are not good. At the same time stock in the 
fields are doing very well. Sheep should be carefully watched 
during this very hot weather, in order that they may be protected 
from the ravages of the fly. A good plan is to dip the flock with 
some of the solutions which are on the market. This is a 
protection against ticks and scab, and also keeps off the fly. 

Light breezes, interspersed with calms, fell to the lot of the 
Royal Ulster Yacht Club on Friday, July 15th, the opening day of 
their regatta. Those now well-tried rivals,.Mr. F. B. Jameson's 








Ailsa and the Duc d’Abruzzi’s Bona, met once again in ‘the. 


match jor yachts exceeding 65ft. linear rating. The cutter 
secured the best of the breeze soon after the start, and at the 
end of the first round she was over tomin. in front of her 
opponent. “During the second round Bona still further increased 
her lead, while Ailsa soon afterwards gave up, thus leaving 
victory with the Italian cutter. The 65-footers were represented 
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by Mr. P. Donaldson’s Isolde and Mr. P. M. Inglis’s Astrild ; 
they proved to be very evenly matched, for, during the course 
of the race, first one and then the other obtained the lead, but 
towards the finish Astrild managed to work into first place, and 
at length crossed the winning line over 5min. ahead of her 
antagonist. Mr. T. H. Bennett’s Cerigo won the 52ft. match, 
while Mr. F. A. Dubs’s Senga gained second prize. 





The International Athletic Contest—Scotland v. Ireland— 
which took place at Dublin last Saturday, was a most exciting 
one, and the large concourse of spectators present at Ball’s 
Bridge bore testimony to the interest taken in the various 
events. The general opinion was that Ireland would be the 
winner, but few expected that the victory would be such a 
decisive one, seeing what good men Scotland sent over to uphold 
the honour of the Thistle against the Shamrock. It was very 
pleasant to see what thoroughly good feeling prevailed, and the 
generous and cordial applause which greeted a Scotch win, or a 
plucky effort, must have been very gratifying to the visitors. 
The only show of disapprobation was with Hugh Welsh, in the 
mile race, when one of the Scotchmen who had dropped out 
early chipped in again towards the close to pace the mile 
champion. In reality, however, this was no harm, as Welsh 
was winning hands down, and it was only done to enable him to 
break the record. 





The first event to be decided was the half-mile flat race, 
for which a pair for each country started. Dickenson made a 
good effort for Ireland, but H. Welsh had little difficulty in 
beating him, so that Scotland drew first blood—time, 2min. 
4sec. Putting the 16lb, shot proved a very hollow win for 
Ireland, as D. Horgan, of Banteer, sent it 45ft. 5in., or 5ft. rin. 
further than J. D. McIntosh’s best. Great interest was taken 
in the 1ooyds. race, in which Morgan (Ireland), getting off 
badly, defeated H. Barr (Scotland) by a foot in 1o}sec. The 
high jump was splendidly contested. M’Farlane (Scotland) 
went out at 5ft. gin., leaving Leahy (Ireland) and Milne 
(Scotland) to fight it out. The latter, for a young, slight boy, 
jumped splendidly, but failed at 5{t. 10in., Leahy clearing 5it. 
11in., and 6ft. as an exhibition jump. The mile was looked 
upon as a certainty for Hugh Welsh, though Faussett and 
l‘innegan ran for Ireland and Robertson for Scotland. The 
latter dropped out early, after leading for a short time, but 
Faussett kept on pluckily, in spite of Welsh assuming a long 
lead and winning by about 129yds., making an Irish record time 
of 4min. 21 2-5sec.’ 

The quartette for the 220yds. race got away badly, the Irish- 
men having altogeiher the worst of the start. Meredith (Ireland), 
however, made a splendid effort, and defeated Auld (Scotland) 
by 2yds., in 23 3-5sec. Keily was in great form in throwing the 
hammer, sending it 146ft. roin., beating his own Irish record of 
145{t.; Horgan (Ireland) and McIntosh (Scotland) could go 
nowhere near this. Keily had barely made his fine throw when ke 
had to take his place for the 120yds. hurdle race, in which Carey 
(Ireland) and Grieve and Stromach (Scotland) also ran. The 
latter and the two Irishmen were together at the last hurdle, 
when Stromach came to grief, and in a determined race, Keily 
got home a foot in front of Carey, in 16 2-5sec. Meredith had a 
second win in the quarter-mile, beating Donaldson (Scotland) 
easily by 5yds. Time, 51 1-5sec. The long jump was another 
certainty for Ireland, but there was a good deal of excitement, as 
it was known that Newburn intended to make a big effort to get 
the 24ft., which he did, and half an inch along with it, amidst 
the greatest applause. The four-mile race was a grand one. 
lhree competitors from each country started, but Scotland 
pinned her faith on Dr. Munro, London A.C., while Erin fixed 
her hopes on O'Neill, of Limerick. The lot kept fairly well 
together for most of the journey—the veteran Munro whipping 
in, but going in a style which told that he could go to the front 
Whenever he liked. About a mile from home he went to the 
front at a good pace, and quickly settled the field, with the 
exception of O'Neill, who stuck like a leech to him, and when 
the bell rang for the last lap, the Irishman drew out, and in a 
fine spurt got home a winner by 8oyds., in the very fair time of 
20min. 19 3-5sec. So ended a capital meeting, leaving Ireland 
the winner by g points to 2. 








__ The recent case of Eyres v. Macfarlane has thrown a search- 
light into the very heart of what are known as professional 
rowing circles. Innocent persons may have supposed that when 
A B challenged C D to a sculling match ‘in best and best 
boats,” and offered to deposit £50 or more as his stake, the 


‘transaction was more or less genuine. At the worst they may 


have thought that behind A B there was a backer. But the 
exposure in Eyres v. Macfarlane shows that the whole trans- 
action is asham. In that case the plaintiff was a commission 
agent who “ arranged for the match, which was to be for £60 
eae He found all the money, which was to be returned to 
un whoever won the race, the arrangement being that the 
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competitors were to have a p>rcentage of the profits on steam- 
boats which the plaintiff intended to charter for the public who 
were expected to patronise the race.”” There is nothing dishonest 
in such an arrangement as between the parties to it; but the 
case is instructive, for it clearly shows that when a race has an 
appearance of importance because of the nominal value of the 
stakes, that appearance is more often than not entirely spurious. 


In a recent ‘‘Country Note” we spoke of the disadvantage 
attaching to single-trigger guns, in that they ordinarily made it 
necessary that the right barrel should be fired first, whereas, if 
the left were slightly choked, it might often be wished to fire 
that more concentrating barrel at a far-rising bird. It is only 
fair to say that recent improvements in these guns, both by 
Messrs. Holland and Holland, and by Boss, have been brought 
to our notice, which obviate this difficulty by the application of a 
simple ‘selective machinery.” By the operation of this, either 
barrel can be fired first, at will, so that the disadvantage referred 
to need not any longer attach to the single triggers. The firm 
of Messrs. Holland, by the by, is about to be formed into a 
company, but will continue under the management which has 
brought it to its present high position in the gun-making world. 





For the moment there is extremely little doing in the way 
of fine-art angling. The best part of the trout-fishing is done, 
and the days are apt to be so bright, and the water so clear, that 
only after the day is done is there really any prospect of getting 
a good fish. The spring run of the salmon is over, and the 
autumn run has not begun, and this is as true of Norway as it 
is of the British Isles. But soon on some of these Norway 
rivers there will begin the run of the sea-trout, and they will 
come up, silvery as any grilse, and eager for the fly. There is 
no better fun—it is fun, not the desperately serious business of 
salmon angling—than strolling along a river and throwing in the 
fly at the likely places, to pick up an occasional sea-trout; and 
how good they are for dinner. 





One of the prettiest of the up-river regattas is that held 
at Walton. Favoured with the finest possible weather, the 
large number of spectators afloat and ashore last Saturday hada 
most enjoyable afternoon. The sport was excellent, the suc- 
cesses of the London Rowing Club crews and scullers being par- 
ticularly noticeable. The beautiful view from the lawn of 
Mount Felix, which was placed at the committee’s disposal by 
Mr. J. M. Cook, was enjoyed by a large number of subscribers 
and friends, the splendid band of the 2nd Battalion of the Loyal 
North Lancashire Regiment adding to the pleasure of the gaily- 
clad crowd. The only discordant note in the whole proceedings 
was caused by the difficulty of keeping a clear course. It is a 
pity that regatta visitors cannot be made to understand the 
necessity of keeping clear of the centre of the stream. 

Closely following on the death of Mr. I, D. Walker.comes 
that of another prominent figure in the cricket world—Mr. M. J. 
Ellison; but whereas Mr. Walker was scarcely past the prime 
of life when he was taken, Mr. Ellison was more than eighty 
years of age. It was, of course, many a year since he had taken 
an active part in the cricket field, but his influence on cricket 
was felt up to very nearly the end. As the president of the 
Yorkshire County Club, a post that he filled for many years, he 
was the moving spirit of a good many of the reforms both in his 
own county’s cricket and in those introduced at the meetings of 
the counties at Lord's. In his day he was a first-class cricketer, 
and represented the North against the South several times. 

There was not a little of the sadness that belongs to the 
severing of old associations about the ceremony of presenting a 
cup to Mr. Mitchell, at Lord’s, in commemoration of his long 
and indefatigable services to Eton cricket. The cup was 
subscribed for by all the surviving Eton captains since 1866 ; 
and singularly enough all still survive with the exception of 
Mr. E. O. H. Wilkinson, captain in 1873, who met his death in 
the Zulu War. The presentation was made by Lord Harris, 
who referred to the keen and untiring interest shown by Mr. 
Mitchell during the long space of thirty-five years in the coaching 
of the Eton cricketers. In replying, Mr. Mitchell said graceful 
and pleasant things about his successor to the function of Eton’s 
cricket coach, Mr. C. M. Wells. 








We shall devote a special and illustrated article to the great 
match of Gentlemen v. Players at Lord’s, which commemorated 
the fiftieth birthday of Dr. W.G. Grace. To play as he did at six- 
teen against the Players wasa great achievement, but to play again, 
after standing for years pre-eminent as the prince of cricketers, 
and to make nearly half-a-century of runs thirty-four years 
later, is almost a more marvellous performance. Long may 
Dr. Grace flourish, an example of manly vigour, the finest master 
that ever lived of the best game that ever was invented. We 
could have wished that he had made a hundred on Tuesday, 
and we doubt not that he will live to make many hundreds, 
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“nk glorious districts of middle 
England, which are rich in country 
homes and monastic remains, have 

not many places that can vie ‘with Lille- 
shall. ‘There are finer mansions, it is tr.ic, 
but we have goodly satisfaction, indeed, 1 
the magnificent prospects, noble trees, an | 
glorious gardens of this Shropshire home. 
We shall not compare it with Trentham, 
the Duke of Sutherland’s still more stately 
abode not so far away. There is this dis- 
tinction, however, to be observed between 
them—that Trentham lies low in the 
valley, while Lilleshall is raised aloft on 
the hill, and surveys from its terrace garden 
the lovely country through many a fading 
mile, until, far off, the mountains of Wales 
are lifted into view. Nearer, the moulder- 
ing walls of the Augustinian Abbey of 
Lilleshall lie full in view, lending their 
antique cloistered calm. Times have vastly 
changed since the Abbot complained that 
the neighbouring Watling Street im- 
poverished him by bringing too many 
hungry mouths to his door. When the 
Dissolution eased his house of its burden 
of charity, as of the revenues that had made 
its bounty flow, the place came to James 
Leveson, Esq., and from him descended 
to the Gowers, and so to the ducal house Copyright 

of Sutherland. The old mansion of the 

Levesons has gone, but the fine modern structure, composite o1 
various medizval styles, with its remarkable arcaded terrace, 
has risen worthily in its stead. 

The spacious pleasure grounds, with which we are now 

concerned, were laid out when the house was built, that is 
about 1839. Including the comparatively small kitchen garden, 
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they cover about twenty-eight acres, and are the foreground and 
gem of a great panorama. We experience certainly a reminis- 
cence of Trentham as we survey from the terrace the rich maze 
of the great flower garden, and the leafy pleasure ground beyond, 
with the vista of more distant charms. 

The arrangement of the bedded garden is circular, and the 
blaze of colour is attained by boldly con- 
trasting various hues to secure rich effect. 
Dark colours are opposed to light, zonal 
pelargoniums, calceolarias, and tuberous 
begonias being amongst the most important 
plants used. The calceolarias and hegonias 
thrive wonderfully, and the success of the 
former is the more noteworthy because 
disease has attacked this once favourite 
flower within recent years, throwing it 
partly out of cultivation in many places. 
Itis worth while remarking that the tuberous 
begonia is now used in all the great gardens 
of England, and that few plants are so well 
adapted for creating great colour effects. 
The hybridiser has much improved the 
begonia’s habit of growth. It is now dwarf 
and compact, and the flowers are thrown 
well above the leaves—pure white, orange 
scarlet, buff; intense crimson, and lovely 
shades of uncommon tints, all. charac- 
teristic of the plant, and all produced faith- 
fully from seed. It will be seen from the 
picture that standard roses neighbour the 
circular parterre, and that fine oaks, cedars, 
and other trees are near. 

On the south-west side of the house 
are other noble trees and sloping grass 
terraces, very green and beautiful, leading 
down to the lovely setting of sward and 
“COUNTRY LIFE." woodland. These charms are common to 
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many gardens, but Lilleshall has a very 
distinctive feature in the glorious apple wal':, 
which is 57o0ft. in length, and we belicve 
the longest such walk in England. Th: 
illustration shows it flecked and bzxrred 
with sunlight, reproducing very well its 
delightful character of brightness and pre- 
dominating shade. The names of the varie- 
ties of apple which form the screen have 
unfortunately been lost, but their sturdy 
branches bespeak their ags, ani they bear 
plenteous crops of well-flavoure fruit. We 
are reminded here of the pezyola of Italy 
and other southern climes, which affords 
grateful shade from the fierce sunlight by 
giving support to the rose, clematis, 
wistaria, vine, and other climbing plants. 

In this more temperate region we need 
no such elaborate arrangements as are fre- 
quent in Italy, but who can forget that we, 
too, sometimes seek the shade, and that 
a simple pergola must sometimes be a 
welcome retreat. That at Lilleshall, while 
providing shelter from the fiercer blaze of 
summer, furnishes also its autumn harvest. 
It is beautiful in spring, when thousands of 
blossoms colour the bare branches, not 
less so in leafy June, and most of all, 
perhaps, when the fruit changes colour and 
ripens for the gathering. Pergolas may be 
built of stone, as sometimes in Italy, but 
here something lighter, as of wood, for 
example, seems much more appropriate. 

It is pleasant, indeed, to piss from the 
Lilleshall apple walk to the rose garden, 
which is not only of large extent, but filled 
with choice varieties, mostly in the bush 
form, whichisgenerally most richly dowered, 
while the standard, more especially of the 
tea-scented kind, is often killed in severe 
winters. In the Lilleshall garden upwards 
of nineteen large beds are filed with such 
lovely kinds as Alfred Colomb, Bironess 
Rothschild, Beauty of Waltham, Captain 
Christy, }Jargaret Dickson, Mrs. John 
Laing, Merveille de Lyon, La France, 
Lidy Helen Stewart, and Lord Macaulay. 
Some of the more hardy tea roses, such 
as Réve d’Or, are very successful. Climbing 
roses of many kinds clothe the walls, in- 
cluding such old favourites as* the Gar- 
land, Felicité Perpetuée, and the Dundee 
Raumbler, and even th» recent and some- 
what garish Crimson Rambler, than which 
few roses are more brilliant. 

Sweet violets are grown in great quan- 
tities at Lilleshall, and we are pleased to 
say that the cultivation of this fragrant 
flower is becoming more general in the best 
fn zlish gardens. The plants are in frames, 
and seven kinds seem to have been selected 
—Marie Louise, Neapolitan, New York, 
Parma, Victoria, California (a large single 
flower of much sweetness and rich colour), 
and Princess Beatrice ; but nothing is more 
appreciated than the first-named, which is 
a double flower of delicate hue and rich 
fragrance. Although interesting, the kitchen 
garden and indoor flowers are less impor- 
tant at Lilleshall than the outdoor pleasure 
grounds. 

If we had dwelt at all upon the mansion 
itself, or the venerable abbey that is its 
neighbour, the space at our disposal to-day 
would not have sufficed to do any justice 
to the theme. Therefore, with a glance 
at the o!d sundial, dated 1630, a memorial 
brought from Lilleshill Old Hall, we leave 
this beautiful domain. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


HE death of Mrs. Lynn Linton leaves the 

| goddess of literature mourning the loss of a 
devoted and single*hearied priestess. Born 

in 1822, she attained a considera}ie axe, and few 
men or women have done more work than she ha! 
achieved in the course of a long life. Sone, at leas’, 
amongst her books will be remembered for man 
years, The most enduring of them, perhips, is thit 
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which first established her reputation, ‘‘ The True 
Ilistory of Joshua Davidson.” Joshua, it will be 
remembered, was a carpenter’s son, who attempted to 
follow the example of the Son of the Carpenter, and 
the ‘‘Son of David” also, who founded the Christian 
religi His sufferings, his trials, and his final 
martyrdom at the hands of the men he strove to 
serve are depicted with infinite pathos and strength. 
But much of Mrs. Lynn Linton’s best work was 
done in the field of journalism. For many years she 
wrote leading articles for the Laily News, and the 
editor of that journal, in a memoir of his dead con- 
tributor, has so far drawn aside the curtain of secrecy 
which gives its true strength to political journalism as 
to give us one or two specimens of her style. They 
are distinctly good, sound, thoughtful, and lucid, and 
they are useful as illustrations of the absurdity of the 
theory that journalism and literature are things distinct 
from one another. The truth is that there is no 
saving grace in a cloth binding, and that an able man 
or woman writes with equal force, whether the words 
that are written are to form pa’t of a book, or to be 
issued red-hot from the press the next day. Now the 
Dai.y News does not, by reason of its politics, reach 
the whole of the constituency which is addressed in 
our non-political columns. It will, therefore, be well 
to give a specimen of the style of this virile and 
intel ectual woman :— 
‘*Were poverty regarded leniently there would 
be one incentive the less to exertion and self-denial Judean & Kearns 
—were the workhouse made .too comfortable the - 
cottage would be abandoned. e love of freedom Copyright 
and individual life is strong in men, so also is 
the love of ease and indolence; and we have to guard against the 
insidious demoralisation of these last in our dealings with the first. Sickness, 
old age, misfortune, special incapacity for special work, and all states needing 
help by reason of their weakness, demand our best and most generous cares, 
and the poor, who are never to cease from the land, must be accepted as 
inevitable, preordained by the very laws of life. And if, bewildered with the 
tremendous problem of which they form part, we accept them as occasions of 
moral virtue both in them and in ourselves, as working out the great sum of 
good on their side by patience, endurance, and cheerfulness, while we on ours 
give generosity, self-sacrifice, and tenderness, perhaps we shall come to a nobler 
state of things than we can see now, and learn a few higher truths than those 
of a careful social organisation.” 
But Mrs. Lynn Linton had other moods. Even now, although many 
years have passecl, one cannot forget the eager attention which was attracted by 
her essays on “* The Girl of the Period,” when they first began to appear in the 
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Saturday Review, nor the interesting if somewhat intemperate controversies 
which they roused. Their author was indeed a hard hitter, although I hardly 
think that she deserved the epithet “vixenish” which the Daily News appli 
her. She held strong views, and she be'ieved in them implicitly. She urged 
them in season and out of season. I suspect the Das/y News article of havin 
been written by another woman holding equally strong views to the cont 
effect. But perhaps I am unduly prejudiced in favour of Mrs. Lynn Linton 
for two reasons, both of them rural in character. Firstly, she was an admirable 
shot at folly as it flew, and her weapon was satire of great penetrating power. 
Secondly, she loved a garden, and her country retreat at Malvern gave her the 
opportunity of indulging that beautiful and innocent taste. She will be sorely 
missed, 

I find that, quite unwittingly, I gave, in a recent note upon the change of 
proprietary in the .\fec/a/or, a wrong impression, a'though the facts stated were 
literally true. Although shares are held by the contributors who were named in 
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my previous note, they are not many in number ; and although the form of a 
limited liability company has been adopted, the overwhelming majority of the 
shares are the property of Mr. St. Loe Strachey, the editor, or under his 
absolute control. There is thus not the slightest danger of anything like 
divided authority or divided opinion as to the policy of the paper. It continues 
on its prosperous career under splendid auguries. Mr. Hutton, strong and true 
man that he was, founded a school in literary and political journalism. It was 
a very good school, and Mr. Strachey learned its tone in the course of ten 
years of association with Mr. Hutton. He is a worthy successor to him. 
The disciple can hardly be better than his master, but he is likely to be 
quite as good, 

We congiatulate our interesting contemporary, the W7de World Magazine, 
on having secured one of the most sensational ‘* booms ” of modern times in the 
person of M. de Rougemont, who has just returned to civilisation after having 
been cast away for upwards of thirty years, partly on a desert island, and partly 
in‘ the unexp‘ored wilds of Western Australia, during which time he was a king 
or chief of the cannibal tribes. Geographical authorities say that the nearest 
possible parallel to M. de Rougemont’s case is that of an Irishman who spent 
eighteen vears among the blacks in the interior of Australia, but who returned 
to Civilisation an idiot. How this marvellous Frenchman kept his kold over 
these fear/ul people during those many years is undoubtedly one of the most 
extraordinary stories of ingenuity and resource that ever saw the light. Once he 
was very near losing caste by drinking water from a stream directly with his 
mouth (‘tas a kangaroo does,” said the natives, contemptuously), instead of 
scooping it up with his hands. M. de Rougemont’s bow, however, was mainly 
the source of his power over the tribes, and his arrows were reverenced as 
‘flying spears.” Once, in order to convey to the cannibals some idea of 
(Jueen Victoria’s greatness, he drew what may be safely termed a record 
portrait of Iler Majesty on the rocks, using charcoal and those pigments with 
which the warriors decorate themselves on the occasion of a big ‘‘corroboree,” or 
dance. This astonishing portrait of our Leloved Sovereign was upwards of 7ft. 
high (to give an idea of size) and was quite unclothed, since a_ representation of 
garments would only have puzzled the spectators. Her Majesty’s arms were 
bulging with prodigious muscle (again for obvious reasons), and altogether the 
portrait created a very great impression—as indeed it would in London. In the 
course of years, after many bitter disappointments, civilisation came to M. de 
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‘“c . hg se © ” 
‘The Vicars Dilemma. 
EATED with Mr. Thomas Thorne one day at the Garrick 
Club on the eve of his production, I asked him, for use 
‘‘in another place,” what was the vicar’s dilemma? He 
lay back in his chair, looked at me as if all knowledge were 
** print to him,” and said he couldn't tell me. 1 had no idea that 
Mr. Thorne was such an incorrigible wag. Of course he 
couldn't tell me, and I don’t think he could tell me now. I gave 
the piece my best attention, and I can't tell you what it is. My 
neighbour couldn’t tell me. I believe the author is equally in 
the dark. It seems to be one of the mysteries of life—like the 
state of the Strand, the “last things” in the Bond Street 
milliners’, or the coming of the Cocqcigrues. 

To be quite candid, I don’t believe there is a vicar’s dilemma, 
and that this announcement on the playbill is only the author's 
fun. It is Charles Lamb and his philosophy all over again. As 
to the story of the play, well, it may be there, but I certainly 
can't tell you what it is. Be good enough, then, to understand 
that I am merely talking of the play from the summit of 
monumental ignorance. And so, I fancy, is every one of us who 
have to write about it, and I really doubt whether we ought to 
write about it at all. That is the critic’s dilemma. But do not 
suppose for one moment that there is not plenty of fun in this 
“character comedy,” and if you go to Terry’s—and I would 
certainly recommend you to go—be advised by me. Drop all 
idea of drama and dilemma and just yield yourself up to the 
naive, imperturbable good humour of Mr. Thorne and _ his 
companions. They will pull you through. 

Mr. Thomas Thorne is a vicar—oh! such a vicar—with a 
taste for phrenology—oh! such phrenology—and he just walks 
smilingly through three placid acts, dropping his pleasant things, 
as Pinero’s Princess dropped her years, “like pearls from a 
string at Mornavitza.” When he surprises a couple at love, I 
chuckle. When he takes the stage, places the finger-tips of one 
hand on the finger-tips of the other, and orates at large, I 
chuckle. When he grabs every single soul who passes his way, 
and scrambles for his bumps, I chuckle. When he mounts the 
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Rougemont in the form of parties of gold-diggers ; but the narrative of his adven- 
tures undoubtedly affords a must amazing instance of the veracity of that proverb, 
‘* Truth is stranger than fiction,” which is the motto and keynote of the Wide 
World Magazine. Indeed, it is confidently supposed that M. de Rougemont’s 
narrative will become a classic in the language, and will quite eclipse the 
immortal ‘* Robinson Crusoe” and ‘‘ The Swiss Family Robinson.” — This 
remarkable man has, of course, much va ua le information that is new to science, 
and he will probably read a paper before the next general meeting of the British 
Association, which takes pla.e at Bristol, in September. In addition to 
this, M. de Rougemont has discovered goldfields of wonderful richness, 
concerning which he is now negotiating with the Australian Governments 
interested. 

It is not often that we in England have to ask the Americans to send us 
books. But our own.output at this season of the year is always poor, and this year 
it is the poorest on record. One single novel is all that last week produced in 
the way of fiction. In these circumstances, it isa thousand pities that neither 
Mr. Harding Davis’s ‘The King’s Jackal,” nor ‘* Threads of Life,” by Clara 
Sherwood Kollins, should yet have reached these shores. Both will be welcome 
when they come. 

A very interesting book, to be published shortly by the house of Longman, 
is Mr. Andrew Lang’s ‘* The Companions of Pickle ; being a Sequel’ to Pickle 
the Spy.” It is the result of special investigation of documents at Windsor, and 
it will Le sumptuous and entertaining as well as learned. 


Books to order from the library :— 
‘The Blue Flag.” Max Hilary. (Ward, Lock.) 
‘*A Guardian of the Poor.” TT. B. Russell. (John Lane.) 
‘** A Bachelor Girl in London.” G. E. Milton. (Hutchinson.) 
** Problems of Modern Industry.” Sydney and Beatrice Webb. (Longmans.) 
** Pioneering in Formosa.” W. A. Pickering. (Hurst and Blackett.) 
** John Knox and John Knox’s House.” Charles John Guthrie, Q.C. (Oliphant. ) 
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la Ider and wears the lady’s hat as an expression of his attachment, 
when he pontificates, when he moralises, whatever, indeed, he is 
up to—well, for me it becomes exquisite drollery, and from 
nine till eleven he keeps me chuckling, for he titillates my 
imagination and leaves me quietly tickled. 

The same sort of thing happens with Mr. Edward Righton. 
I dare say there are better comedians on the stage than Mr. 
Edward Righton, though for my own part I must confess that 
no one’s name on a playbill offers me the same happy prospect 
of an evening’s amusement. When Mr. Thomas Thorne is ina 
piece, well, the piece can go hang for me. So with Mr. Edward 
Righton. So it was with the late Mr. Blakeley. There is a 
certain mannerism, some little fanciful trick inseparable from these 
personalities, that blots out the part they are assuming and leaves 
their own Evhos untouched. The authors, I fancy, who have to 
write for these gentlemen must jot down their little vocal effects, 
their little stock of oddities, and write round them, just as 
Nicolas Nickleby had to invent a drama which eddied round the 
pump and tubs of Mr. Vincent Crummles. Take—-another 
example—that astonishing lady in ‘ Lord and Lady Algy.” 
Mrs. Charles Calvert I take to be the very drollest actress on 
the stage, and her performance in this piece at the Comedy 
makes, as the French say, “ pints of good blood.” Mr. Carton 
has written her very little to say. But, heavens, how she says 
it. That woman’s look of linkéd trouble long drawn out must 
be seen to be believed. Her ‘ Little Bo-Peep” is not to be 
described. Its ‘‘ values”’ are not to be reduced to words. It is 
impayable—something to keep your fancy quietly stimulated and 
tickled as long as your memory can hold the picture. It is no 
exaggeration to say that when Mrs. Charles Calvert leaves the 
stage, London's stock of harmless fun will be sensibly diminished. 
She could not be replaced. 

I return to Terry’s Theatre. Of Mr. Thorne and Mr. Righton 
I have spoken. Mr. Frank Gillmore is a handsome, dashing 
lover ; Miss Emily Thorne is extremely amusing as an old maid, 
and looks remarkably well in her handsome dresses; Miss Lucie 
Milner, Miss Ettie Williams, and Miss Esmé Beringer are an 
adorable trio. 
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though its story could scarcely be followed on paper. It gave uproarious 

delight when I saw it, and Mr. George H. Broadhurst may be warmly 
congratulated on his work. Mr. Charles Arnold and Mr. James Welch contributed 
excellent performances. So did Mr. Edward Sass. Mr. Herbert E. Terry 
made a most promising débu/, and is a good-looking and clever young actor. 
Miss Daisy Atherton, Mr. Willie Edouin’s younger daughter, has greatly 
improved, and played Kitty in the first piece, ‘‘ No Credit,” with great verve 
and charm. 

A very creditable performance of ‘* The Daughters of Babylon” was given 
the other afternoon at the Lyric Theatre. Mr. Wilson Barrett has rewritten 
his clever and dramatic play, and has greatly strengthened the ‘‘ motivation.” 
Mr. Alfred Kendrick played Lemuel, Mr. Barrett’s part. He looked handsome, 
and his acting and elocution are excellent. Miss Beatrice Wilson, who played 
Rosalind at the Alexandra Palace, made a gentle and sympathetic Edna. Mr. 
Reginald Penny was quite perfect as the Lord Alorus, and Mr. Stuart Willson 
was an excellent Elymas. His ‘‘ make-up” was superb. Miss Constance 
Collier was Ishtar, the flamboyant queen of the half-world. She is a gloriously 


A ROYAL. VEISEL 
HE accompanying photo- 
graph was taken on the 
occasion of the recent 
visit of the Duchess of York to 
Addlestone, a humble village 
in rural Surrey, the streets of 
which were gaily decorated. 
The visit itself was specially 
interesting from the fact that 
Her Royal Highness was 
taking the place—we believe 
for the first time—of the late 
Duchess of Teck, who was one 
of the founders of the Princess 
Mary Village Homes, the des- 
tination of the Royal party. 
The Duchess of York, who 
was accompanied by the Prin- 
cess Adolphus of Teck, was 
accorded a ‘most loyal and 
enthusiastic reception. Aftera 
brief service in the chapel the 
prizes were distributed by Her 
Royal Highness, and _ purses 
were presented by a number 
of ladies, an amount of over 
£350 being eventually raised 
during the afternoon towards 
the fund for erecting a Jubilee 
Wing to the infirmary. 


A N extremely amusing American farce holds the stage at the Strand Theatre, 


W. Bates, 
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THE GOODWCOD MEETING. 

~*~ OODWOOD—* the Duke’s best farm”—from the social point of view, 
J possesses features very similar to Ascot ; but whereas the Royal Heath 
; suggests the zenith of the London season, with a whole round of 
delightful reunions yet in prospect, Goodwood, as the last act of the comedy, is 
always tinged with mingled feelings of parting, regret, it may be relief. For 
though nigh upon forty years have elapsed since they were penned, Henry 
Kingsley’s remarks upon this closing function of the London season still hold 
good, In a few days’ time that ravishing Parisian finery will be exchanged for the 
tailor-made skirt, and the top hat and frock-coat will have been replaced by the 
shady Homburg and Lovat mixture. Some time in the course of that year which 
saw the Union of Ireland with England, the officers of the Sussex militia, then 
embodied, in conjunction with the members of a local hunt club, known as the 
Charlton, made arrangements for a race-meeting to be held in. their ducal 
colonel’s park the following year. The undertaking met with due encourage- 
ment, and resulted in a sum of £313 public money being collected to be given 
away as prizes, in addition to aLout £300 in sweepstakes. Accordingly, the 
races were brought off jor the first time on the Goodwood course in April, 1802. 
The meeting was in every respect a successful one, and was continued in 1803 
and 1804, but with less popularity, principally from want of funds. For several 
years following, these races, although they just managed to survive in the 
calendar, met with very poor encouragement ; even up to 1825 the public money 
given varied only from between £80 and £300, while the sweepstakes were 
proportionately smau, Two years later we have to record a decided improve- 
ment; a change in management carried with it prizes exceeding 42,000 ; in fact, 
from that date to the present, Goodwood has occupied its conspicuous place 
along racing fixtures, In 1829 the course itself was considerabiy altered and 
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handsome creature, and is developing into a remarkal.ly powerful actress.. Her 
éravura passages need improvement. In the difficult scene at the judgment 
seat—where the actress’s difficulties are increased by the management of her 
veil—Miss Collier was neither loud nor articulate enough. But the long 
beautiful scene with Alorus where she pleads for Lemuel to give him up to the 
girl he loves, was never better played. The actress evidently feels the scene 
profoundly and plumbs its fine deeps with exquisite art. The piece was 
admirably dressed and mounted, and the pomp and circumstance attending the 
worship of ‘* the great god Bel” was sp‘endidly realised. 

Miss Compton, who, as everybody knows, is the wife of the brilliant 
dramatist, Mr. R. C. Carton, is largely responsible for the great and sustained 
success of ‘* Lord and Lady Algy” at the Comedy. She loves these interesting 
character parts, and having them written for her by her husband, she is able to 
follow his ideas and grow with the characters from their inception. Miss 
Compton is without doubt one of the great ladies of the stage. But she plays 
thes: parts not merely like a lady, but like a gentlewoman. The Press on the 
production of this piece were not unanimous, but their unanimity in their praise 
of Miss Compton was wonderful, and as Lady Twombley used to say in ‘* The 
Cabinet Minister,” ‘‘ It’s true, that’s the best of it.” She has all the qualities of 
the mondaine. Her leisurely drawl, her imperturbable repose, the way she 
carries her gowns, the ease, the distinction, the exquisite blend of humour and 
tolerance which are of the very quiddity of Mr. Carton’s enchanting creation— 
these are the qualities which have made Lady Algy one of the most delightful 
figures on the stage. Bat Mrs. Carton is not only Lady Algy in Panton Street. 
She is Lady Algy at home and always—the gentlewoman to her finger-tips. 
She is amiable, and quick to appreciate the qualities of another actress. She 
will discuss a play and seize its saliences like a critic. But unlike many players, 
she recognises the existence of other things in the world besides acting. She has 
a daughter who inherits her father’s brains and her mother’s manners. Lady 
Algy at home is the chave/aine of a great rambling house, standing in its own 
grounds, within easy bicycle ride of London, and no pleasanter experience can a 
visitor enjoy than a seat in Mr. Carton’s study with this amiable trio eagerly 
discussing a new play. 
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improved, in the year following the new grand stand was opened, and in 1831 
the Royal Purse of 100 guineas was procured to be annually run for. It is, 
however, with the life of the celebrated Lord George Bentinck that the evolution 
of Goodwood’s prosperity can be most distinctly traced. In 1824, when twenty- 
two years of age, that nobleman had ridden the winner of the Cocked-Hat Stakes 
at the meeting, thus inaugurating his life-long attachment to this his favourite 
course, which from that date he attended without intermission until the year of 
his death. Between the years 1832 and 1835, Lord George, in conjunction 
with the Duke of Richmond, still further improved the rendezvous. In order to“ 
relieve the congestion of traffic flowing through Goodwood Park, the approaches 
to the grand stand were increased by the construction of two new roads, one of 
which passes through the well-known ‘* Birdless Grove.” Next, to improve the 
elasticity of the last half-mile of the course, he caused gin. of fine mould to be 
laid over it, on which another layer of turf was superimposed, followed by a 
3in. layer of friable soil, the whole crowned by sods. Nothing could be more 
satisfactory than the results effected by this heavy and well-directed outlay when 
the weather was dry; on the other hand, it was found that in wet weather this 
portion of the course was very heavy going, as is actually the case at the present 
day. Such was the progress of the meeting, however, thanks to these and other 
exertions, that whereas in 1825 the prize-money did not amount to £300, 
twelve years later po less a sum than £11,000 odd was being run for in stakes. 
A noteworthy occurrence in the 1837 fixture was the introduction of a printing 
press upon the course. The idea originated, of course, with Lord George, who 
obtained his materials and men from Chichester. In fact, all of this nobleman’s 
innovations for the convenience of race-goers and for the general improvement of 
the racing system were first introduced 6n the Goodwood course. It was here 
that horses were first obliged to be mounted and paraded in front of the grand 
stand before proceeding to the post ; it was here that the method of starting by 
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fiag-signals in licu of the voice was first attempted ; and it was here that the 
first measures to purify the Turf, notably by the expulsion of all defaulters from 
race-courses under the control of the Jockey Club, commencing at Goodwood, 
were effected, It is difficult to imagine to what pitch of perfection Lord George 
would have raised the Goodwood Meeting had he been spared. As it is, nothing 
short of an earthquake can obliterate the traces in the park itself of his endeavours 
in this respect. 

To take a single instance, the famous Halnaker Park gallop, upon 
the ascent of a mile and a-half on what claims to be the most elastic turf 
in the kingdom, an undertaking which cost £4,000. In the years 1840 and 
1841 there were over 170 of his horses running at the meeting ; every spare 
building on the estate was converted into stabling, and still the accommodation 
was insufficient. Lord George asked the Duke for permission to erect more. 
** If you had Chichester barracks,” was the reply, ‘* you would fill all the stalls.” 

In 1848 the “ Dictator of the Turf” died, leaving the race-meeting he had 
practically created at the very topmost pinnacle of fame, for in 1845 the stakes 
had risen in value to the tune of £24,000, a substantial proof that the title of 
‘* Princely Goodwood ” was not misapplied. The racing, however, commenced 
to fall off somewhat after his Lordship’s death, and of late years the deterioration 
in this respect has become quite alarming'y rapid. The more important races 
will never recover their former popularity with owners so long as they are 
‘*starved ” ; moreover, there are far too many selling races and small handicaps. 
The programme, in short, demands thorough remodelling and reinforcing, 
and if Goodwood intends to retain its reputation this must be done. Another 
b'ot to which we would draw attention is the disgraceful state of the so-called 
reserved lawn, the present condition of which is evil enough to make Lord 
George turn in his grave. It is the haunt of the lowest type of betting-man, and 
we only wonder that such an energetic checker of abuses as Lord March does 
not take some drastic steps to purify the same. It would be perfectly simp’e to 
follow the Ascot precedent and give these gentry their morching orders. Tis 
disorder also extends to the railway service, for the London specials are per- 
meated by card-sharpers and other questionable characters, who regard Goodwood 
in the light of their annual, unfettered benefit. Compared with Doncaster, 
Chichester Station is a disgraceful pandemonium, and it might have been thought 
that the climax had been reached when a year or so ago the ‘ boys” carried by 
storm a Jockey Club special, defying dislodgment. However, whatever fate 
may have in store for it, the social entertaining that the numerous delightful 
country seats in the vicinity ensures will probably always guarantee for the 
meeting an aristocratic attendance. To be one of a Goodwood house-party is 
indeed a treat, and not the lea t of the attractions a gallop through the beautiful 
park in the cool of the evening, when the heat and bustle of the day’s racing 
have satiated. 
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A VETERAN TRAINER. 

FT RIE icy hand of death has been laid upon another veteran trainer, and one 
more link in the chain connecting horse-racing of to-day with that of the 
earlier half of the century has been broken, Although he was not 

before the public for many years, Edwin Parr in his prime was a prominent 
figure in the Turf world. His chief claim to distinction rests upon the fortunes 
of Lord Clifden, the bay son of Newminster and The Slave, whose chequered 
career was the subject of much diversity of opinion in the early sixties. Beaten 
by a short head by Macaroni in the Derby, Lord Clifden passed the post first in 
the race for the St. Leger of 1863, and it is a question whether there ever has been 
such an exciting event at Doncaster as in that year, when the voice of criticism 
and calumny which had for so long been raised against the tra’ner was signally 
silenced. Owner, horse, and trainer have now departed, and old John Osborne, 
who had the winning mount on the occasion, is the sole survivor of the few so 
immediately concerned in the memorable chapter of Turf history. 


POLO NOTES. 

’¥ XIIE polo season of 1898 seems to have only just begun, and yet it will 
be practically brought to a conclusion in this country, in a fortnight’s 
time, by the Rugby Tournament. Polo lovers should on no account 

miss this, as some of the best polo of the season is always to be seen on the 

Messrs. Miller’s beautiful ground at Springhill. However, there is still a little 

time leit in the which we Londoners may see a good match without going 

further afield than Ranelagh or Hurlingham, and last week’s play at both these 
clubs showed that the season is once more dying hard. Among other good 
matches on the Barn Elms ground was one between the Freebooters and the 

Hibernians, who had both challenged for the Ranelagh Open Challenge Cup, 

won last year by the all-conquering Rugby Club. The first of these played 

Messrs. G. Rawlinson, F. Freake, W. Buckmaster, and Mr. John Watson, and 

it looked a good certainty that such a four as these are would dispose even of 

such a useful team as Messrs, Marjoribanks, Ansell, Neil Haig, and E. B. 

Shephard, representing the Hibernians. Both sides at once set to work in real 

earnest, and Rawlinson soon scored first blood for the Freebooters, after which 

Neil Haig made matters equal for his side with one of his wonderful long shots, 

and then Rawlinson again reached his opponents’ goal. During the next 

ten minutes Ansell made a couple of fine strokes, and scored, thus making the 
total two all. The Freebooters, who had all the best of the next round, and added 
two more to their score, from this point to the end of the game went steadily 
ahead, whilst as their opponents failed to increase their total, in spite of all their 

eflorts to do so, the stroi.g’r team eventually won by 9 goals to 2. 

On Saturday last the Freebooters had to meet 
the holders for the’ final match of the tourna- 
ment, and as the Jatter had to fight it out with- 
out either Mr, E. D. Miller or Captain Renton, 
there was very little doubt that they would this year 
have to give up their trophy. Mr. F. Hargreaves, Mr. 
Walter Jones, Mr. G. A. Miller, and Mr. W. J. Dry- 
borough, however, played a plucky uphill game in de- 
fence of their cup, and tried hard to avert defeat. 
So that, although they were beaten in the end by 
9 goa's to 1, the winners had to do all they knew 
throughout. 

On the same afternoon there was a capital Polo 
Pony Race Meeting at Ranelagh, which created much 
interest among a large body of spectators. The Polo 
Scurry resulted in a capital race between Lord Villier’s 
Pearly, Mr. Tresham Gilbey’s Greek Girl, and Mr. 
A. Smart’s Marjory, who finished as their names are 
written. The Ranelagh Cup, for all ponies, run 
over a half-mile course, was also taken by the winner 
of the previous event, Sir Humphrey de Trafford’s 
Gold being second, and Mr. F. Freake’s Lady Dunkirk 
third; and then the South American Stakes, for 
Argentine ponies, found Mr. Balfour’s Quicksilver 
too fast for Chacarero and Kitty, who finished second 
and third. 


Under the Rostrum. 


F the racing was tame at Newmarket last 
week, so also were the sales. The only 
life infused into Tuesday’s proceedings was 
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are ceitainly a step in the right direction, and, com! ined with that of Rule 45, 


factory feature of present-day racing. The proposed alterations in Kule 47 will no doubt have considerable effect in checking this abuse. There can be 
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little doubt that these new rules will be warmly 
approved of by racing men generally, and the only 
people who will suffer any temporary inconvenience 
from them will be clerks of courses, who will, no 
doubt, soon get used to them. They will of course 
tend to limit the amouni of gambling pure and simple, 
but that is all in their favour, whilst no one will 
be more benefited by their action than the legitimate 
hacker. 

What is more to the peint than anything 
else, however, is that they will render most race- 
meetings vastly more interesting to the public, who 
must by this time be heartily sick of these ceaseless 
scrambles, which combine a minimum of — sport 
with the maximum of uncertainty. It is, [I think, 
a pity that the authorities cannot at the same time 
see their way to having some of the richest stakes 
of the season made for four year olds and upwards. 
At present there is ‘such an embarvas. de richesse 
for three year olds that it would be an improve- 
ment all round to keep a few of the good things 
Lack until they were a year older. 

An interesting feature of the same Calencéar 
were the weights for the Stewards’ Cup which will 
be run for at Goodwood next week. Kilcock has 
naturally been honoured with the top place (gst. 4lb.), 
and if he happens to Le as good as ever he was on 
the day it will not take him long to win. Dieudonne 
has been taken care of with 8st. 3lb., and yet I 
think he must have a great’ chance. I have never 
liked this horse, as my readers must all know, 
and all the winter through I ridiculed his chance for 
this season’s classic events,, but there is no doubt that 
be can gal'op to some tune over his own distance, and 
he has class in his favour. Fosco is another that catches 
the eye, though 8st. 2Ilb. seems quite enough for him, 
anJ I shou!d fancy Northern Farmer with 7st. glb, 

















were he in other hands. Perthshire is 
not badly treated with 6st. 1r2lb. 
over what is probably his best dis- 
lance, nor is Sweet Adare with 
6st. 8lb., and Titare will make things 
hum with only 6st. 6lb. on her four 
year old back. This is one of the most 
open events of the whole season, and 
it is impossible at this distance of time 
to say what will happen, but it looks 
to me now as if the top weight, Dieu- 
donne, Fosco, and perhaps Perthshire 
might all be dangerous on the day. 
Sport has certainly been tame, 
rather than otherwise, during the 
whole of the Newmarket Second Jury 
Meeting, and there were not many 
features of interest worth drawing 
attention to in these notes. On the 
first day the Marquis di Serramezzana’s 
nicely-bred filly Musetta, by St. 
Angelo out of Mirror, won the Solty- 
koff Stakes for two year olds by half ; : ree 
a length from Guava, with Sister ' i yen 
Angela, who ran very well under her ii } fit") (lip 
penalty, third ; so that the first and |! 1 AE 
third were both by Captain Greville’s " 
well-bred sire St. Angelo. This once 
speedy horse is by Galopin out of 
Agneta, by Macaroni from Fair Agnes, 
so that he gets two strains of Bird 
catcher, two of Voltaire, and one 
of Sweetmeat to nick with them, 
This is the best of all breeding, Copyrignt 
especially as two strains cf Flying 
Dutchman are brought into it as well, through Flying Duchess and Dollar. 
Mirror has two crosses of Birdcatcher and one of Voltaire to nick with the 
same blood in St. Angelo, and she also gets two crosses of Touchstone through 
Orlando and Newminster, so that Musetta ought to make a valuable brood mare 


{ 


some day. 

A good field of fourteen went to the post for the July Handicap of six 
furlongs, including such as Allegro, Perthshire, Woolsthorpe, Sandia, Clipstone, 
and Altesse. The American-bred Voter was also among the runners, thickly 
bandaged on both fore legs, and he ran better than he has ever yet done in this 
country. Sandia, who started second favourite, never got on terms, and after 
Mr. Pio Torterolo’s Imperio had looked like winning, as he probably would have 
done had he been differently ridden, the favourite, Altesse, won a close finish 
with Allegro by a head. It was a slovenly performance on the winner’s part, 
however, and her chance in the Stewards’ Cup does not look a rosy one. 
Perthshire’s performance was, I should think, too bad to be correct, or his 
Goodwood chance does not look so good as it did. The winner is a four year 
old filly by Amphion—Marchioness. Her speedy sire is too inbred to 
Newminster for my liking, and whatever merits he possessed as a race-horse, or 
has shown asa sire, are probably due to his Birdcatcher and Blacklock blood, 
of which first Marchioness has a good strain, through her maternal grandsire 
Stockwell. She also has a strain of Sweetmeat to nick with her Birdcatcher 
blood, and as she also brings in Touchstone and Weatherbit, her daughter, 
Altesse, has plenty of stout blood in her veins. 

The Chesterfield Stakes, run on the last day of the meeting, over the last 
five furlongs of the Bunbury Mile, has been won by a number of good two year 
olds in the past. It has sunk to a very low ebb now, however, and they were a 
very poor lot that went to the post for it last week. Wild Irishman was always 
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an cdds on favourite, and he won a good race from Umbrosa, with Mr. 
Leopold de Rothschild’s St. Gris third. I think Mr. Brassey’s filly will turn the 
tables on the winner the next time they meet, but there is very little doubt, I 
take it, that St. Gris will turn out the best of the three. Wild Irishman is by 
Melanion, son of Hermit and Atalanta, by Galopin out of Feronia, out of Irish 
Stew, by Master Kildare, her dam Amondell, by Scottish Chief from Paraffin, 
by Blair Athol, so that he is inbred to Stockweil on his dam’s side, and gets 
another cross of the same blood on his sire’s side, through Feronia’s dam Wood 
bine. He belongs to the No. 1 family. 

The most interesting event of the week was the appearance of Champ de 
Mars in the Midsummer Stakes. He is a great fine colt of the regular Stock- 
well stamp, and one I have always had a liking for, but he stripped as big as a 
bull last week, and can be made a lot better than he was then. He ran his 
race out strongly, however, and won by a neck from Glenlara. The course was 
probably a bit too far for Florio Kubattino, who, nevertheless, beat Ayah easily ; 
and as I pointed out in these notes at the time, there never was a race so 
thrown away as last year’s Champagne Stakes at Doncaster. At the same time, 
Mr. Leopold de Rothschild’s pretty little filly looked light, and not at her best, 
last week. 

When Velasquez was so short of work that he was unable to make any sort 
of show against Goletta in the Princess of Wales’s Stakes at Newmarket, I wrote 
in these notes that I did not advise my readers to pay any attention to that 
running the next time they met. At the same time, it hardly seemed possible 
for him to have come on so quickly as to be able to turn the tables on her on 
Friday last. It is evide it, however, that he'had done so, as he went clean away 
from her the moment he was asked to do so, and romped home the easiet 
of winners, three lengths in front of Batt, who in his turn beat Goletta by a 
couple of lengths. The two best per- 
formances of the winner’s career have 
been on this course, and the reason is 
not difficult to understand. — Elsey 
seems to be carrying all before him 
this season, and on Saturday, at San- 
down Park, he went one better than 
all previous efforts by capturing the 
5,000 sovs. National Breeders’ Produce 
Stakes with Mr. H. V. Long’s colt 
by Enthusiast—Noble Duchess. # A 
fair field of two year olds went to 
the post for this, of whom Dalby and 
Blackwing were naturally the two most 
fancied, and although the first-named 
fin'shed nowhere, the son of Gallinule 
ran very fast, and it was only by three- 
parts of a length that he succumbed to 
the Noble Duchess colt. This young- 
ster, who has not been beaten yet, is 
evidently one of the best of his age, 
and it is satisfactory to see his beauti- 
fully-bred sire represented by so useful 
a colt. There is sure to be some 
interesting racing at Goodwood next 
week, of which the Stewards’ Cup will 
as usual lead to the greatest amount of 
speculation and be the hardest to find 
the winner of. Knowing nothing at 
the present moment of the intentions 
or opinions of owners or trainers, | 
cannot help thinking that such a good 
class three year old as Dieudonne must 
have a chance over what is probably 
his best distance, even with such 4 
substantial weight as 8st. 3lb.; especi- 
ally as in estimating his chance it 
should not be forgotten that he would 
probably have won the Derby at that 
"COUNTRY LIFE," distance, OuTPost. 
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7. Fall, A GENERAL VIEW 


HE kennel of Fox-terriers founded by Mr. Charles C. 
Potter, of Highbrook, Ardingly, Sussex, enjoys an 
enviable reputation, Masters of several crack packs 

having proved, by the gameness of Terriers running with the 
hounds obtained from Mr. Potter, that the strain is one of the 
best in the country. A staunch believer in the maxim that 
what is worth doing is worth doing well, the owner of the 
Highbrook establishment has spared neither time nor money in 
getting together Terriers capable of holding their own on the 
bench or in the field; and a chance visit paid one lovely day in 
the early summer proved one of the most enjoyable outings we 
ever had. Not only were we most favourably impressed with 
the high quality of the animals brought out for inspection, the 
cleanliness, roominess, and general completeness of the establish- 
ment, but the situation of the kennels on ground from which 





7. Fall, 


A GROUP OF PUPPIES. 


Baker Street. 


OF THE KENNELS. 
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Baker Street, 


there is a lovely view over the South Downs—Chailey Chump 
on one side, and Ashdown Forest on the other—proved far 
more conclusively than can any words of ours that Mr. Potter’s 
proud boast, that his facilities for rearing Terriers are unequalled, 
is no empty one. The game, working type of Terrier, such 





Baker Street. 


7. Fall, DUSKY YEOMAN. 
as one sees running with the Berkeley, the Belvoir, or the 
Pytchley—three packs recurring to our mind as containing the 
gamest of game tykes—is worshipped by the Highbrook gentle- 
man, ‘ bone, legs, and feet,” often lost sight of in the rage for 
Terriers of the show stamp, being characteristics aimed for in all 
his breeding operations. 

It is on record that during Major Fraser’s hunting trip into 
the dense jungles of Central Burmah a tiger one day came into 
a village where this well-known sportsman was staying and 
carried off a cow. The villagers came and asked Major Fraser 
to kill the tiger, and he at once found, on inspecting the place, 
that the carcase had been dragged some distance, and also that, 
after eating the head, neck, and shouldggg of the cow, the ‘tiger 
had left the remains in some long jang#é grass. The hunter then 
had the carcase dragged into & Stitable position for obtaining a 
shot from a tree near at hand. After waiting some six hours, the 
tiger came up, was shot at and wounded, whereupon he jumped 
into the long grass and got away. Next morning Major Fraser 
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got the shikari and half-a-dozen other 
men and went after the tiger, not 
without some trepidation, however, for 
going after a wounded tiger in such 
jungle was of a truth no light under- 
taking. There was no difficulty in 
tracking him, a little Fox-terrier accom- 
panying the shooting party finding the 
quarry sitting insome long grass. The 
plucky tyke could not, of course, tackle 
him, but he made such a_ fuss by 
barking and running round—as _ such 
dogs do when there is prey about they 
cannot understand—that at length the 
tiger could stand it no longer. He 
rushed out and came for the hunters, 
and was eventually laid low. 

There are no tigers in’ Sussex to 
test the gameness of the Highbrook 
Terriers, but quite recently two of 
them, whilst out at exercise on the 
road, met a performing bear in charge 
of two foreigners. Without a moment’s 
hesitation they ‘ went for’? Bruin, who 
was, very fortunately, muzzled; but 
he gave the pair a good hugging. The 





affray, although decidedly interesting 


from a sportsman’s point of view, was 
becoming somewhat serious, for the 
Terriers clung most tenaciously to the 
poor bear, and had to be dragged off, 
severely punished as they undoubtedly 
were. This little incident will, how- 
ever, show of what stock are Mr. 
Potter’s tykes. 

One of the chief of these is Dusky 
YEOMAN, a vigorous young dog of 16lb. 
weight. He has an even black and 
tan marked head—not unlike that of 
his grandsire, Champion D’Orsay 
and is rather heavily marked with 
black on the body. In body, bone, 
front legs, and feet he is almost perfect, 
and his general appearance is that of 
a thoroughly game Terrier, able to bolt 
fox or badger from a drain, or go to 
ground. His progeny, of which several 
are running with crack packs, invariably 
possess similar characteristics. Happy 
little chaps are those shown in A 
Group oF Puppies; they would not 
be still while being photographed. First 
one and then the other would find a 
hole in which to hide, and after one 
end of the barrel on which Mr. Potter 
was seated had been blocked up, the 
writer’s coat had to be used to cover 
up the other end. Afterall our trouble, 
it was found that two had escaped 
the ordeal of being photographed by 
hiding in the “run” appearing in 
the centre of the picture taken of A 
GENERAL VIEW OF THE KENNELS. It 
was rare fun to see them playing in 
this contrivance, constructed by their 
owner specially for their amusement. 
As an average of some seventy puppies 
a year are reared at Highbrook, 
immense care must be taken of the 
young stock, which, although comfort- 
ably housed, are not coddled. They 
are given almost unlimited freedom in 
the wire-enclosed paddock in front of 
the main range of kennels, which 
although quite open is sheltered from 
the keen winds so prevalent at certain 
periods of the year in this part of 
beautiful Sussex. The weaklings are 
kept in a lower part of the farm, in an 
enclosure known as the Hospital, where 
they have every care and attendance, 
and, unless the ailment is very serious, 
speedily recover, under Mr. Potter’s 
treatment. ‘Chere were but few in- 
mates on the occasion of our visit, 
the lusty youngsters of which so pretty 
a photograph was secured being a fair 
sample of other Terriers in the kennel, 
the bill of health being very clean. 
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In the picture of the INrERIOR OF THE BREEDING KENNELS, 
the miniature benches made by Mr. Potter will be noticed. 
These serve—and very excellently too—the purpose of getting 
the puppies used to the chain and the bench, no unimportant 
feature in the education of a Terrier intended for show. Puppies 
at the age of six months make wonderful improvement in this 
respect if benched for a few hours daily. They quickly become 
reconciled, and when making their inaugural appearance at a 
show, do not fret so as to raise the compassion of lady visitors 
who think it cruel to confine puppies in such a manner. In the 
paddock, also, is a board similar to those in use at all well- 
managed shows, on which Terriers can be put under close 
examination as to legs, feet, and front, and it is astonishing how 
differently the youngsters comport themselves in the ring after a 
course of tuition at Highbrook. Very little indeed in the 
education of a Terrier, no matter for what he is intended, is 
overlooked, and although all are kennel bred and reared, and 
consequently not trained to the house, the preliminary education 
of any inthis respect will be undertaken, if desired, by the 
kennel lad, who, like his master, must be thorough in his work, 
the condition of all the Terriers proving how very painstaking he 
is in every little detail. 

For the safer rearing of litters at weaning time, when sun- 
shine, warmth, and dryness are so necessary for the well-being of 
the youngsters, Mr. Potter has introduced a Puppy KENNEL AND 
Run, which is well worth special notice. Being portable, it can 
be moved to face any quarter desired, the sleeping compartment 
being fitted with a raised bench on which the puppies are 
perfectly dry. 
Proper ventila- 
tion and light— 
admitted through 
a small window 
in the door— 
make this com- 
partment a most 
desirable one. 
The outer kennel 
or run, in which 
are three of the 
puppies Wwe ex- 
perienced = so 
much — difficulty 
in securing, 15 
boarded at the 
back and ends, ‘° 
and open only in 
front, which is 
formed of verti- 
cal iron bars 
placed tr}in. 
apart, thus doing 
away with the 
very objection- 
able horizontal 
bar which causes 
puppies to try 7. Fall, 
and climb the 
front, thereby tending to throw them out at shoulders. The 
floor of the run is in duplicate and easily removed when 
soiled. By this means one floor can be taken out, washed, 
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7. Fall, HIGHBROOK TRINKET. 


dried, and replaced by the: other, and so on, a clean dry 
floor thus being ensured. This is of far more importance 
than breeders appear to think, judging by the very crude 
arrangements 
made in many 
kennels in this 
respect. A screen 
of wood is hinged 
at the top of the 
front, and runs 
the entire length. 
3y a very simple 
contrivance it can 
be fixed at any 
angle, and thus 
provides shade 
during very hot 
weather, shelter 
in the crse of 
heavy rain, 
whilst in cold or 
stormy weather 
it can be dropped 
to cover the 
whole of the run 
most effectually. 
In fine bright 
weather, it can 
of course be 
detached, so as 
to enable the 
youngsters to get 
the fullest pos- 
sible benefit of the sun or refreshing wind, a matter of the very 
first importance. 

Having dealt with the kennels and their surroundings, a woid 
must be spared for one or two of the principal dogs. A little 
previous to our visit Mr. Potter had disposed of several of the 
older ones in order to make room for promising young stock, 
consequently, apart from those included in A Group or WINNERS, 
there were not many seniors to be inspected. Dusky Yeoman, 
the only dog ‘errier in the group, has been already noticed, the 
remainder being Highbrook Peerless, now suckling a_ very 
promising litter to Rowton Pitcher ; HiGHBROOK TRINKET, the 
only wire-haired Terrier in the kennel ; Charlton Varnish, one of 
the grandest brood bitches in the country; and Rusticette, a 
Yorkshire-bred bitch, and a perfect demon at work. The two 
latter are the subject of discussion between Mr. Potter and 
a friend who was at Highbrook at the time. The owner 
is reciting the long list of winners reared by this more 
chan useful dam. She practically founded the fame of the 
kennel, and in three litters bred Avon Varnisher, Charlton 
Duster, Charlton Dusty—now in South Africa—Highbrook 
Peerless, Highbrook Half-Caste, and very many others. A 
D’Orsay puppy of hers, yet to come out, promises to prove the 
best ever bred by Mr. Potter. She is a perfect mother, and is 
thought very highly of by her owner. It was, therefore, with 
pardonable pride tbat particulars of her career were detailed to 
the fellow-sportsman. 

HiGHBROOK QuERY is a very nice-sized dam of pro- 
mising puppies, a little inclined to raciness, but possessing 
grend bone, legs, and feet. A bar to her show career is 


Baker Street. 


WINNERS. 


that she has a wall eye. She has, however, been in the 
money several times, and as a puppy won first prize on her 
début. 
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Before taking leave of the Iligh- 
brook kennel and its owner, mention 
should be made of the very excellent 
FLock OF gSoUTHDOWNS owned by 
Messrs. A. and H. Potter, who, unlike 
their brother—whose dogs form his 
only hobby—delight in high farming. 
They have a holding quite close to the 
kennel, and part of the flock made a 
very pretty picture, and is therefore 
included in this article, although by 
many Terriers and sheep may be con- 
sidered a strange mixture. The flock 
was founded from ewes purchased at a 
high figure at Mr. Alfred Heasman’s 
sale at Calceto, and great care has 
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always been taken in the choice of "44 TTT 4444+, 


rams, only those showing quality, good 
wool, and sound constitution being 
used. In consequence of this the sheep 
comprising the flock are exceptionally 
good in these points, and it is now 
one of the best in the district. 

Of the flower gardens, orchard, 
and lovely surroundings of the Oak- 
lands, the residence occupied by these 
bachelor sportsmen, no particulars can 
be given in this article. BuirkDALe. 


A FLOCK OF SOUTHDOWNS. 


BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


| T is seldo:m an casy business to begin to take a lively interest in a new book 
by Mr. W. D. Howells. There is ‘‘a sort of scientific amiability,” to quote 

a phrase of his own coinage, and a passionless tone about his work which 
render it difficult to get to close quarters with him. But one is sustained by 
faith, by that facile kind of faith which is born of past experience, and one 
perseveres ; and in the end perseverance has its reward in exquisite, if some- 
what tranquil, enjoyment. Such, at any rate, is the true account of my reading 
of ** The Story of a Play,” which is published by Messrs. Harper Brothers. I 
frankly ad, it that, if the book had appeared without the author’s name, and if 
the memory of ‘* The Landlord at the Lion’s Head,” ‘* The Lady of the 
Aroostook,” ‘* A Foregone Conclusion,” and many charming books besides, had 
not been fresh, I might have been tempted to lay the volume aside. Really, 
for a book that appears in the form of a novel and is called a story, this volume 
may boast the thinnest plot conceivable. There is a newly-married couple, 
Brice Maxwell and Louise, his wife. Maxwell is writing a play, and a certain 
actor, rejoicing in the name of Godolphin, is inclined to take the play. Godol- 
ohin bo:hers Maxwell with all sorts of suggestions, mainly fatuous, Lut for the 


FEEDING THE BLACKBIRD. 
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rest directed to aggrandising his part. After various bickerings, the play is 
tried in what answer to the Provinces in America. It is a financial failure and 
a literary success. A scheme is set on foot for producing it in New York, and 
then Louise puts her foot down. Salome, the principal woman in the play, 
is Louise. The love-making in the play is Louise’s own love-making. By a 
curious combination of circumstances it happens that Mrs. Harley, otherwise 
known as Yolande Havisham, is chosen for the part of Salome. Now Mrs. 
Harley is a woman “ with smouldering eyes,” whom Louise holds in absolute 
detestation, and there are some very pretty quarrels between Brice and Louise 
accordingly. However, the over-weening vanity of Godolphin saves the 
situation. Rehearsals having made it clear that Yolande’s Salome dwarfs his 
part, he threatens to leave the company altogether. Thereupon the manager 
and the author put their heads together, the lady with the smouldering eyes is 
squeezed out, an inoffensive leading lady takes her part, and Louise and Brice 
Maxwell live happily ever afterwards. That is the whole story. The question 
is why, as one reads, this mere gossamer’s web of a plot should exercise an 
extraordinary fascination over the mind. The delicate finish of the workman- 
ship furnishes part of the answer. The prose style of Mr. Howells reminds 
one of dainty carving in choice ivory. But the workmanship in mere style is 
not all. Every little dialogue is a masterpiece of pointed but natural conver- 
sation; and the characters, especially that of Louise, are vividly human. 
Rather touching, also, is the account of Maxwell’s disappointments in 
connection with the play after Godolphin had returned it for the first 
time. ‘* None of the managers wanted his play. Some of them seemed to want 
it less than others ; some wanted it less immediately than others ; some did not 
want it after reading; some refused it without 1eading it ; some had their 
arrangements made for an indefinite time, others in the present uncertain state 
of aflairs could not make any arrangements ; some said it was an American 
play, others that it was un-American in its pessimistic spirit ; some found it too 
literary, others lacking in imagination. They were nearly all so kind that at 
first Maxwell was guilty of the folly of trying to persuade them against the 
reasons they gave; when he realised that these reasons were also excuses, he set 
his teeth and accepted them in silence.” This extract is a good example of the 
method of Mr. Howells in two ways. It shows the pertinacity with which he, 
so to speak, teases a theme ; and in its very elaboration of detail it is full of 
sympathy. For the rest, one cannot read this book without falling in love with 
Louise, who is delightfully and intensely feminine. Also, those persons who do 
not like actors off the stage—and these are more numerous than actors imagine 

will be much amused at the ingenious and subtle satire upon the temperament 
of actors which underlies the whole book. 

Two books of very similar title lie at my left hand as I write. Both have 
given me pleasure. The first is *‘ The Bible of St. Mark ; St. Mark’s Church ; 
the Altar and Throne of Venice,” by Dr. Alexander Robinson (London, George 
Allen). Need it be said that St. Mark’s Church is the Bible of St. Mark, or 
that Dr. Robinson, who brings ripe learning and appreciation to his work, 
accomplishes it with remarkable success. ‘‘An open Bible, and absolute 
freedom from spiritual domination ”—that is the story which is told by a Church 
‘absolutely unique in the variety, wealth, and preciousness of its sculptured 
marbles and of its gold and coloured mosaics.” Be it added that the illustra- 
tions are both numerous and excellent, and that the volume will be priceless to 
those who may visit the City of Canals. It is wonderfully cheap at half-a-guinea. 
The second book of similar title is Mr. Ruskin’s ‘‘The Bible of Amiens” 
(George Allen), now in a third edition. Its merits are familiar to all cultivated 
men and women ; but they can never be too familiar. Intended to be one of the 
‘Sketches of the History of Christendom for boys and girls who have been held 
at its fonts,” ‘‘ The Bible of Amiens” is one of the most learned and the most 
graceful works of a great man, and there is no man or woman, be he or she 
never so highly cultivated, who will not be the better for reading it. Surely 
next time I go to Paris I will break the journey at Amiens., This, however, is 
an old story. The book has been read long ago; the vow has been made many 
times; but somehow or other Lutetia Parisiorum is a magnet of irresistible 
power. Still, this is a very beautiful and moving book, and, reading it in London, 
one forgets Paris. 

An old friend—the oldest of friends, indeed—comes in modest maroon covers 
from Messrs. George ‘Newnes, Limited. It is neither more i.or less than Feni- 
more Cooper’s ‘‘ The Last of the Mohicans,” and it makes me feel young again. 
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[ love that story of wild adventure told in stately phrase ; the pompous delibera- 
tion of the author charms me with fresh force. Will Cora, and Heyward, 
Hawkeye, and Chingachcook have the same fascination for the boys of to-day 
that they exercised upon the youth of a generation that has passed away? Will 
they revel in the long palavers, the majestic oratory of the Indian chiefs, the 
scalps, the ambuscades, and all the rest of it? Who can tell ? All that can be 
said is that if they do not feel that fascination, and revel in th’s revived story of 
adventure, they will miss a great and perfectly innocent pleasur . 

«On Plain and Peak,” by Randolph LI. Hodgson (Cons ab‘e), isa pleasant 
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and well-illustrated collection of sportin: and other sketches in Bohemia and the 
Tyrol. Some of the illustrations are by the Princess Mary of Thurn and ‘l'axis— 
the book is dedicated to Prince Alexander of Thurn and Taxis, ‘the best 
sportsman I know ”—and all are capital. The letterpress also is good and 
breezy reading. Whether he is roebuck-shooting in Bohemia, or giving an 
account of a battle royal between belligerent blackcocks, or listening to the sound 
of the Angelus ‘‘ borne faintly on the little breeze that is springing up,” or shoot- 
ing his first chamois, or describing the mountaineers, Mr. Hodgson writes 
always in the tone of a sportsman and a gentleman. 
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the men of Athens ‘in search of some new thing,” it is 

refreshing to hear of a place which still remains, practi- 
cally, ‘‘ unknown—untrod.” Such is Ronda, a town among the 
mountains of Andalusia. It is reached either from Gibraltar 
or Malaga, the former route being that most used by English- 
men, not only because it is shorter, but because it is worked by 
an English company, and there is, therefore, some chance of the 
trains being up to time. There is also the satisfaction of 
knowing that you will get a comfortable carriage fitted with 
every modern convenience. 

To say that the scenery is ‘‘romantic” is to say little. 
Starting from Algeciras, opposite Gibraltar, the train soon 
reaches the great cork woods of Almoraima, emerging from 
which a glimpse is caught of the old Moorish stronghold of 
Castellar perched on a rocky hill. Past this the train, drawn by 
two powerful engines, glides rapidly—for Spain—and presently 
Jimena is reached, another hill fortress overlooking a white town 
that, beginning with Phoenician, was a settlement both of Roman 
and Moor. There is a fine view of the town from the railway- 
station, and, the train being leisurely, one has time to ponder 
over the mysterious words of the railway time-table. ‘ After its 
final conquest by the Spaniards,” says this entertaining brochure, 
“a number of interesting if doubtful privileges were conferred in 
order to increase the population.” Hy 

The railway is unfenced—most railways are in Spain. 
Before long a shriek from the engine announces an obstacle. 
The obstacle in this instance consists of a brace of donkeys. 
These particular beasts disappear up the mountain-side with 


I N these days, when all Europe is overrun by the tourist, like 








THE GORGE. 


Surprising rapidity. But this is not always the case. In another 
part of Spain I have known the patient ass to trot calmly in front 
of the train for a good half mile, quite unmoved by the 
exasperated yells of the locomotive, and ultimately the driver 
ad to slow down almost to a standstill. But the donkey of 
Andalusia is more lively. 
foll Beyond Gaucin the mountain ranges close in, and the train 
ollows, often at a great height, the rocky gorge of the Guadiaro. 
Presently the rock walls almost meet, the river disappears in a 


OF ANDALUSIA. 


mighty cleft, and the train rushes into tunnel after tunnel. 
There are fifteen in.fourteen miles, and they are as sulphurous as 
the Metropolitan. On emerging finally at the little village of 
Cortes, a magnificent group of hoary limestone peaks burst 
upon the view, and as the train climbs slowly to Ronda, winding 
through scattered groves of olive, towering sierras open out, one 
behind the other. 

Ronda railway-station, though only seventy-five miles from 
Algeciras, is 2,600ft. above the sea. It lies at the back of the 








AN ANDALUSIAN CART. 


town, little of which is visible, and the traveller, therefore, has 
no idea of what is before him as he is jolted over the common 
into the town, that at first sight seems very much like any other 
place in Andalusia. But presently he strolls into the Alameda, 
or public garden, close to the hotels, and lo! he is looking into 
space. For behold !—at his feet a sheer precipice 6ooft. high! 
and craning over the iron railing to right and to left he will see, not 
only gardens, but houses, for the dwellings of Ronda literally 
overhang this mountain wall, and the people look down from 
their balconies on to the very feet of the cliffs. 

The position has its conveniences. Pots and pans, and other 
unconsidered trifles, find a natural resting-place in the valley 
below. So do the dead horses of the bull-ring, poor things, who 
are simply pitched over the precipice to be devoured by birds 
of prey. 

Nor is this great natural wall the only one. For the 
plateau is cleft by the Tajo, or gorge, a ravine 350ft. deep. 
This divides the town into two parts, separating the old Moorish 
fortress from the modern—+.e., four centuries old—Spanish town. 
Through this Tajo swirls the Guadalevin, a mountain torrent 
that, after a furious struggle with great rock masses that have 
fallen from above, leaps into the valley in a cascade. The gorge 
is spanned by a bridge of imposing proportions, an immense 
mass of masonry, from its foundations more than 3o0o0ft. high. 
This, known as the Puente Nuevo—in contradistinction to the 
Puente Viejo, a Roman bridge thrown across the gorge at the 
other end of the town—was the work of a Malaga architect, one 
José Martin de Aldehuela. It was opened in 1793, and notwith- 
standing the dangerous nature of the work, claimed but one 
victim. This was the architect himself, who is said to have 
fallen from the parapet on the eve of completion. 

The best point to view this bridge is from the torrent 
below. Those who value comfort will walk down the rough 
path that zigzags across the declivity under the ruinous walls 
of the Moors. For donkey-riding down this mountain-side 
is me teste, distinctly trying, and.to the man (or woman) who 
knows not the ways of the Ronda specimen, even risky. One of 
our party on fording the Guadalevin, a mile below the bridge, 
managed to steer—or be steered by—his donkey into a hole. For 
a minute or two man and beast floundered dismally, the former 
making great play with his arms, the latter with his legs. 
Ultimately, amid shouts of Homeric laughter, our poor friend 
was hauled out, half-drowned and wholly miserable, rough- 
dried at a cottage, and despatched homewards. 
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A STREET IN RONDA. 


nonda is a clean-looking, if not altogether clean-smelling, 
town. It takes its name from the Arunda of the Romans, 
though the ruins of the latter are really at some distance. The 
principal relic is a fine aqueduct, beneath which the railway 
passes on its way to Granada, birthplace of the ex-Empress 
Eugénie. The streets of Rondaare narrow; the houses, washed 
a snowy white, have their fronts broken by picturesque balconies 
and projecting windows, guarded, after the jealous Andalusian 
fashion, by an iron grille, very often adorned with scroll work or 
hearts intertwined. To this grille, after nightfall, comes the 
lover ; Dulcinea opens a pane within, and the two converse in low 
tones, after the manner of priest and penitent. Many a dark- 
cloaked Spaniard, his face overshadowed by the sombrero, have 
I seen engaged in this tedious, if stately, love-making, But 
better days are in store. By-and-bye, if an eligible party, 
Alfonso is allowed to walk out with Dulcinea—not alone, oh 
dear no! Mamma accompanies, a perfect dragon of a duenna. 
Presently this much-watched adorer gets a step further. He is 
admitted into the house. If atrue man, this is well; if not, he is 
in parlous case. For to be admitted into the family circle 
means engaged without hope of withdrawal. You cannot 
“break it off” in Spain. If you do, look out. Knives are 
common, and Spanish blood is fierce. 

But the town across the gorge is where most of the interest 
of Ronda centres—the town of the Moors, the last fortress in 
Spain to succumb to King Ferdinand the Catholic, always known 
to the Spaniards, poor fellow, as ‘* husband of Isabella the Great.” 
Ronda fell in 1485, after a siege of twenty days; the population 
retired into Africa, and the Moorish houses were occupied by the 
Infidel. Several of them still exist; one in particular on the 
way to the cathedral is most interesting. It was once a palace, 
and the fatio with its red pillars, and a room with raftered ceiling, 
the spaces between filled in with brilliant tiles, opening on to a 
balcony literally overhanging the precipice, are among the 
“sights” of Ronda. Another sight is the cathedral, “ originally,” 
says Baedeker, ‘a Moorish mosque, and still retaining some of 
its Moorish cupolas.” It is also said to exhibit traces of Roman 
work, though I cannot say that I found any. The building—of 
no great size—is mainly Gothic, ‘‘of sorts.” It has an elegant 
campanile and beautifully carved Renaissance choir stalls. But 
it is dark and gloomy, and the dim religious light prevents a 
proper examination of its details. 
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A day or two may easily be spent in exploring this ancient 
Moorish town with its hybrid churches, ruinous arches, and 
grass-grown bell towers. But these cannot be described here, 
nor, unfortunately, can their counterfeit presentments be repro- 
duced. For the photographer knows not Ronda, a fact which 
speaks perhaps more eloquently than any other to its seclusion, 
We will only mention, then, the Alcazala, nearly destroyed by 
the French in 1808, and the Puente Viejo, already referred to, 
which some think Moorish—it has no characteristics of Moorish 
architecture—and some Roman. Hard by it is a staircase, the 
Mina, hewn in the cliff by the Moors to ensure a water supply 
in case of siege. Finally, there are the flour-mills in the gorge 
below the Puente Nuevo, fed by the Guadalevin, to which mills 
Ronda owes a great part of its trade. Fruit-growing and wine- 
producing form the rest. 

It was an unpropitious hour when we arrived at Ronda. 
Two days before, war had been declared with the United States, 
and the Spaniards looked rather askance at the English, who, they 
complained, had offered an asylum to ‘los Yankees” in Cuba. 
The Hotel America, to which we were bound, fortunately only 
bore the first word over its portals, the offensive name having 
been promptly removed by the landiord, a person of that strange 
breed known as “Gibraltar Englishmen.” I myself was jeered 
at as ‘“* Americano” during a solitary walk, and my ‘no, seiores 
—Viva Espaiia,” certainly did not carry conviction. At all the 
little railway-stations groups of three or four hung over the 
Imparcial—certainly not impartial so far as England was 
concerned, for it referred in unpleasant terms to a hypothetical 
*“ Anglo-Yankee alliance.” However, all’s well that ends well. 
We reached Gibraltar, safe, uncancelled, and undefaced (as the 
lawyers say), tired to death with two days’ hard labour, but very 
much in love with the unique cliff town of Andalusia. 
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ENGLISH IRISES AT KEW. 
\ J E were delighted the other day with two large rectangular beds of 
\ English Irises near the entrance to the gardens trom Kew Green. 
Of late years much good work has been done at Kew in grouping or 
massing hardy flowers, and the result is indeed praiseworthy. We hope the 
Director will extend this bold and effective massing of good perennials, bulbous 
and otherwise, as it is in this way the full value of hardy plants as garden 
flowers is realised, The English Iris, or I. xiphioides, is in perfection when the 
flowers of the Spanish Iris are over, and we get an equal series of beautiful 
colours in the two groups. The flowers of the English Iris are larger, the 
individual segments broader, and there is more mottling or splashing of colours. 
For effect the selfs are the most cherished, the clear whites, deep blues, and 
shades of the same. This beautiful summer-flowering Iris requires the same 

treatment as the Spanish kind, but seems less popular. 


THE OLD ORANGE LILY AND SHRUBS. 

We lately saw in the Royal Gardens, Kew, masses of the old Orange Lily 
(Lilium croceum) planted amongst bushes of the variety of Spiraea Bumalda 
called Anthony Waterer, that deep crimson kind which originated asa sport in 
Mr. Waterer’s nursery at Knaphill, Woking. Few Lilies are more vigorous 
than this old favourite, so rich in colour and strong in growth. This association 
of Lily and shrub is very charming, and in the present case, when the Lily is 
over, the Spirzea bushes, now bristling with buds, will burst into beauty. 

A SUMMER-FLOWERING MAGNOLIA. 

Two Magnolias deserve well at the hands of gardeners—we use the word 
in its broadest sense—M. macrophylla and M. tripetala, or as it is also called, M. 
umbrella. A few days ago we noticed on the margin of a beautiful lawn a tree 
of the latter species standing out, as it ought to, by itself, leafy and shapely, the 
big leaves relieved here and there with large fragrant creamy-white flowers. 
Both species are worth planting for the sake of their handsome foliage, and they 
are fairly hardy, at least, always so when moderately sheltered. Two finer 
lawn trees it would be difficult to discover. 

A TABLE DECORATION OF TEA ROSEs. 

At the Farningham Show we saw a beautiful table decoration composed 
solely of Tea Roses, the slender shoots arching over, untrimmed end natural—an 
exquisite representation of a flower as sweet as anything in the garden through- 
out summer and autumn. This decoration reminded us of the neglect of Tea 
Roses, so subtle and varied in colour and dainty in form, more charming surely 
than any group of Roses, and remaining with us for many months. We shall 
shortly bring this type of Rose more conspicuously before our readers. 


THE Goat’s BEARD. 

At this time few shrubs are more imposing than the Goat’s Beard (Spirxea 
Aruncus), which standing by itself, unfettered by neighbouring things, is very 
handsome. It is extremely vigorous in growth, 5ft. or more high, and the 
creamy-white arching plumes remind one of those of the Pampas Grass, though 
we appreciate the Spiraea more, because hardier. 


THE PERUVIAN LILIEs. 

A very beautiful group of plants in flower now is that known as the Peru- 
vian Lily, or Alstroemeria, which as a rule are very hardy, though some kinds 
are the reverse. It isa mistake to regard all Alstroemerias as half exotics, as 
then one is deprived of those masses of distinct colours’ which are appreciated 
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4n a sunny border in July. Colours occur in this group seldom seen elsewhere— 
salmon, buff, and orange shades, either by themselves or in association with 
other tints. A. aurantiaca, or A. aurea, as it is also called, A. chilensis, and 
hybrids are the most hardy, seldom unsatisfactory in a sunny border where the 
soil is deep and good and thoroughly drained. Alstroemerias are never pretty 
unless growing into large groups, or permitted to extend naturally. 


rue Gum CIistus. 

Where a warm sunlit border runs by the house or near to it, the Gum 
Cistuses should be planted ; we mean the larger kinds, such as C, laurifolius 
and C. ladaniferus, whose large white flowers appear above the fragrant leaves 
for many weeks. By an old house we lately noticed C. ladaniferus and the 
blotched variety maculatus, both spreading out even into the walk, But such a 
picturesque shrub may be allowed unrestricted freedom. They succeed on 
sunny banks of well-drained soil, and one may add the beautiful C. florentinus, 
C; Clusi, C. salvifolius, C. crispus, and others, also the dwarf-growing Sun or 
Rock Roses (Helianthemums), which will clothe a dry bank with flowers of beau- 
tiful colouring, Sun Roses in very truth, and happy where the majority of 
plants fail. 

RHODODENDRON GROUPS IN UNUSUAL PLACES. 

We usually associate the Rhododendron with the lawn and woodland, where 
the leafy shrub colours the landscape in the first summer days. But in our 
illustration it is flourishing by the water-side, its clouds of colour reflected on clear 





J. W. Dick. 


RHODODENDRONS BY WATER-SIDE. 


Copyright. 


May days in the cool water, and the masses of growth seen in a place where one 
thinks of Water Iris and many a moisture-loving flower. We should not like 
every lake fringed with Rhododendrons, but their presence in this position is 
not unwelcome. 
DELPHINIUM FLOWERS FROM LANGPORT. 
We have received a selection of very fine varieties raised by Messrs. 


Kelway and Son, who have done much to extend and beautify the colouring of 


these effective perennials. They truthfully write: ‘¢ The Delphinium has been 
the subject of real advance, more than any flower, of recent years in our opinion.” 
Amongst the kinds sent, we notice Beauty of Langport, of which the flowers are 
creamy white, the inner segments touched with yellow. We may expect, 
however, shortly a snow white variety, with tall spikes, and this will be a 
welcome novelty indeed. Splendid and varied is the colouring of present-day 
Larkspurs: Britannia, blue, ivory white centre ; Imperial Majesty, intense 
purple ; Clovelly, soft sky blue, mauve shaded centre ; Amyas Leigh, large deli- 
cate blue flower ; King of Delphiniums, a colour lurid almost, so intense is the 
purple and magenta ; Wonder, blue-black centre; Mrs. Mead, deep blue 
double flowers, like little rosettes ; Beauty, soft blue ; and Julia, self blue. But 
it is difficult to write of the beautiful colours now to be found in a fine 
selection. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS.—We shall be pleased to assist our 
readers in all matters relating to the garden, and to receive notes of interest. 
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FIELD-GLASSES FOR OBSERVING BIRDS. 
[fo THE EpiTorR oF “CountTRY LiIFE.”] 
commend your correspondent ‘‘ Enquirer” to write to Mr. John 
selhieas aaiat Strand, for particulars of his “« Panergetic ” tield-glass. The 
is ve Boa “g is much too cumbersome for this work. The Panergetic 
iene a Ms bought one for ornithological purposes a few years ago, and 
hap haar a — be without it. _ It is very small, and can be easily carried 
identifying s1 oe et; the definition is very sharp and the field large, and for 
Siauiae —_ »irds I know no glass to equal it. Having twelve lenses, it is a 
Frpltes’s _—_ and equally good for long distances. I have frequently seen 
him, 1 Ht hse ed spe it. And unless your correspondent has a glass made for 
double vie ae him to get one like mine with adjusting centres. It avoids 
on and straining the eyes.—H. J. Core, 


SIR,—I would re 
Browning, of the 
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THE HARROW STYLE OF BATTING. 

[To THE Epiror oF ‘CountTRY LIFE.”] 
Str,—It was a common remark at Lord’s, on the occasion of the Eton and 
Harrow match just decided, that the latter school had changed their style of 
batting. It was said that they were playing in a less ‘‘ crouching ” attitude— 
that was the term used—were standing straighter up, and playing forward with 
a freedom that was more like Eton batting than Harrow batting. Now, Sir, I 
think that that is not quite fair criticism. It may be that one ought’not to resent 
it, for I believe fully that it was made without any intent of harm or undue 
disparagement ; but I would point out two things—that, even if the criticism be 
true generally, Harrow is able to show brilliant exceptions that are not open to 
it. I would instance Mr. Charles Buller and Mr. F. E. R. Fryer as two of the 
most brilliant and free forward playing bats that could be named ; and secondly I 
would say that, granting that these exceptions do not disprove the rule, th: 
‘crouching ” style was really the style that the sticky heavy wickets of the 
Harrow ground made necessary only too often. You could not take a liberty, 
or trust to what the ball would do after the pitch on the Harrow ground of a few 
years ago. And for that ground the ‘‘ crouching,” watchful style was the only 
thing. I hope you will forgive my troubling you with this letter, ‘but the 
criticisms were made in a manner that seems to me to throw undue disparagement 
on the style of some Harrow batsmen, whose execution has most fully justified 
their style. —OLD HARROVIAN. 








THE RAISING OF YOUNG PEAFOWL. 
(To THE Eprror oF ‘*CouNnTRY LIFE.”’] 
Str,-—I should be greatly obliged if you could give me any tips as to how I 
might successfully raise young peafowl, the old birds being kept in a pen, I 
have already had two or three eggs, but all seem to have been laid whilst the 
hen was on the perch, and have naturally fallen to the ground and been broken. 
Thanking you in anticipation. —BROOKLANDs. 

[We fear you are not likely to have much success with rearing peafowl as 
long as you keep the old birds in a pen. The hen is very shy, and generally 
chooses a nesting-place in as out of the way a corner as possible, and will not 
allow much interference while she is sitting. The young chicks require as much 
care as young turkeys, but for an even longer time. The peahen mothers her 
chicks for six months, and sometimes for even longer. The young birds do well 
with the same food as other chickens, except that they need more animal food, 
either in the shape of chopped raw meat or insects. In dry weather they should 
be allowed a free run on grass. —ED. | 


GROUND GAME IN 1898. 

[To THE EpiTor or ‘‘ CouNTRY LIFE.” ] 
S1r,—-It may interest your readers to know that, for some reason not very 
obvious to those who have watched the weather, this promises to be one of the 
best seasons for rabbits ever recorded. From all parts of the country the same 
report comes to hand. Rabbits are seen in places where they have been absent 
for years ; and not only on good light soil, but on the clays and marls the crop 
of *‘ bunnies” is quite phenomenal. Even glimpses from railway carriage 
tell the same story. There are rabbits on every cutting and bank, and the 
prospects of this form of game, which was recently termed in COUNTRY LIFE 
the ‘* backbone of covert-shooting,” are undeniable. — KEEPER. 


‘“©CLEAR THE COURSE.” 
[To THE Eprvor oF * CouNtTRY LIFE.”] 

S1r,—The Henley executive have more than once declared that, if the boat- 
loads of spectators cannot guarantee to leave the course clear during the races, 
they will have no alternative but to rope the whole distance, and keep the 
barriers up during the greater part of theday. This would be a great pity, and 
much interfere with the pleasures of the picnic, which, judging from appearances, 
is what attracts more people than the racing does; but it would be well if 
visitors would remember, that though they may not themselves be particularly 
interested in the rowing, that is, after all, tlie first object of the meeting. 
Unfortunately, disregard of the racing is on the increase at other Thames 
regattas besides Henley. At Kingston, for instance, last week, a sculling race 
was spoilt, and the chance of one competitor ruined, by the intrusion of the 
stern of a big electric launch on to the course ; and shortly afterwards, when 
three crews were competing, the middle boat, which was fast overhauling the 
others, had no room to pass owing to a crowd of skifls and punts which 
encroached on to one side of the course. I hope that visitors may read and 
reflect on these facts. —REGATTA. 





CURIOUS INCIDENT REGARDING HARES. 
{To THE Epiror oF ‘*CountTRY LIFE.”] 
S1r,—I am about to relate an incident with regard to leverets, or young 
hares, which will, I am inclined to think, cause as much surprise to many as it 
certainly did to me when I first heard the story related. I received it from an 
unimpeachable source, and feel perfectly confident of its veracity. A friend, 
Mr. Frank Fitzmaurice, a solicitor of Dunmanway, having read my letter in 
Country LIFE about ‘* A Tame Fox,” said to me, ‘‘I can tell you a most extra- 
ordinary thing which happened when I was coursing a number of years ago.” As 
was natural, I was only too glad to hear his story, which was practically as 
follows: ‘‘In the bogs to the west of where the ruined castle of Ballinacarriga 
raises its hoary keep, Bill Welply and I were out coursing one day early in 
February ; we were accompanied by a gossoon named Jimmie Murray, who, in 
addition to beating, was also utilised to carry any hares we might kill. On 
passing through a bit of marshland which stood somewhat higher than the 
surrounding ground, I noticed a hare squatting in its form within a few feet of 
me, and raised my hand, so that at this prearranged signal the dogs, who at the 
time were running loose, might be put into the slips. Just as I was about to 
shout ‘So ho!’ the hare started out; unfortunately one of the greyhounds was 
closer than I thought, and in far less time than it takes to relate it, puss was in 
its jaws. On releasing it, seeing that it was gasping, and a hopeless case, I 
gave it a knock on the head to end its misery. We then, to our regret, found 
that the victim was very heavy in young ; but it was now ‘too late to rectify the 
error. I then, as much to lighten the load for the boy as anything else, took 
out my knife, and making a slit in the hare I saw a young one, which I drew 
forth. I noticed immediately that its nostrils were twitching and its flanks 
slightly heaving. After drawing my friend’s attention to the fact, I again 
inserted my hand and drew out a secund youngster, which acted in the same 
manner as the former. Desirous of trying the experiment, and as a peace- 
offering to the shade of their murdered parent, we carefully packed the two 
poor little orphans in moss, and sent the boy off with them to Kilronari, and, in 
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addition, sent a message to the effect that every endeavour should be made to 
keep them alive. The greatest possible care was taken of the two levgrets ; they 
were fed with milk and water by means of a quill ; sometimes, indeed, when they 
were not inclined to suck, the liquid was gently forced down their throats by 
blowing. The effort was successful beyond our most sanguine hopes ; the 
youngsters throve apace, and finally, to make a long story short, they lived to 
about the age of eight months, when both fell victims to either a dog or a cat. 
A tragic ending, but one to which most pets appear to be doomed.”—CHERRY 
BRANDY. 





ONDAY : I continue to be pleased that I did not go to 
Henley, and I am delighted to find myself in the 


country once again. This time it is Berkshire that 
claims me for its own, and I am staying at Maidenhead with a 
kind friend whom I had not seen for years. I went to school 
with her when she was cailed Julia; she has now changed her 
name to Evelyn, having arrived at a state of fashionable eminence 
when the name of Julia inconveniences her. By any other name 
she is just as amusing. She has a delightful habit of always 
imagining she always knows everything better than everybody 
else, while as a hostess she is autocracy personified, feeling that 
she has done you a really good turn if she has persuaded you to 
stand up when you want to sit down, to bicycle when you want 
to rest, to play tennis when the ambition of your life is to lounge 
in an easy chair under a tree and eat ice cream and strawberries. 
However, she has a beautiful house, and a beautiful garden with 
green fields beyond, where the poppies do grow and the corn 
turns yellower every day, and there are birds saying wonderful 
things to each other on the tree tops, and I saw a rabbit ina 
wood this afternoon. It is just the sort of wood in which the 
heroine of a penny novelette would climb a tree and tear her 
pink cotton frock as the hero went by in a shooting suit, with 
resolute determination marked on his square chin and a twinkle 
in his blue eye. I cannot sit here in a pink cotton frock, because 
J have not one; all my clothes are in white and grey, and white 
piqué skirts, of which I want half-a-dozen, are the ideal wear for 
the country, these being made this year with the popular flounce, 
headed by insertions and lined with white silk—not, perhaps, 
extremely economical. Julia whose name is Evelyn has a 
white serge skirt, setting with admirable rectitude, and belted 
round her waist with oxydised silver galoon buckled with 
diamonds. Her shirts are all pre-eminently extravagant, pale 
mauve and pink French batiste, with hand-embroidered spots of 
white and little frills of Valenciennes lace. Her shoes are a 
study of elegance, being of white buckskin, shown to advantage 
by silken stockings of the same colour as her shirt. Evelyn's 
husband must have been dabbling in stocks; such reckless 
expenditure as hers can only have been born of the South African 
market. 
Wepnespay: I continue to stay here, but I cannot per- 
sistently ignore my hostess’s wishes. I was forced to bicycle 
to-day into Henley, which wore a blasé air after its recent 
dissipation, and wants tidying up by the local authorities. Every- 
one we met expressed their joy that the festivities are finished. 
The way inhabitants in country places resent the intrusion of 
the mere tripper is quite comic. One would think their single 
little cottage entitles them to a freehold of the entire town. And 
they talk of the mere visitor, by the way, with the utmost con- 
tempt. There are degrees in these things. The inhabitant flies 
at the invasion of the stranger, and, having let her house to her 
at an enormous profit, returns to revile her as an intruder, while 
the lady who has a cottage for three months scorns her who has 
taken one for three weeks, who will in her turn speak with the 
greatest condescension of the sojourner from Saturday to Monday. 
And all is vanity, as the wisest preacher declared, so let me talk 
of some frocks I have seen which are being prepared for duty at 
A=-:. All the world is rheumatic, and this year it seems that Aix 
is the Mecca of the suffering pilgrim. It has always been popular, 
but never more so than this season, when the heat insists upon 
cool frocks of muslin, of lawn, and of voile. It is very warm at 
Aix, and the transparent lace yoke, which we delight to honour 
in fashionable circles in London, will be found specially pleasing. 
It is a truth of truths that if you are cool about the throat you 
feel cool all over, and these ventilating chemisettes have com- 
fortable as well as becoming advantages. Two linen gowns 
were amongst those I met bound for foreign shores. The one 
was trimmed with straps of linen, with the waistcoat of yellow 
insertions, the pattern followed with tiny black velvet ribbon, 
the collar of the lace and velvet ribbon, turning back’ on the 
shoulders ; while the other was of pale green linen lined with 
pale blue silk belted with pale blue silk, with a collar of cream- 
coloured guipure traced with pale blue ribbons, and a waist- 
coat of ivory-tinted tulle. 
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We have used miles of tulle an: miles of bébé ribbon in our 
fashions this year, both most pleasing additions to the decora. 
tions of lace which have been ubiquitous. 

But what is the use of writing about clothes to-day; I want 
to look out of the window and see the sky wane from pale blue 
to grey and purple, and a huge moon come out and smile at me, 
while I think those little unimportant thoughts of mine which 
absorb so much of my own attention, and lead me nowhere save 
to a want of self-appreciation fatal to the happiness of any 
woman. 

Fripay: Maidenhead is strangely like London, with its stone 
walls to the river, its constant traffic, and itsnew houses. Stone 
walls do not a country-place make, nor iron bars a stage—for 
landing; so I suppose I must not complain, though I like my 
rural surroundings greener. Here there is even a motor-car, a 





BLUE LINEN COSTUME, WITH LAWN REVERS AND WIIITE BRAIDING. 


beautiful specimen of its kind, which rolls down the streets at 4 
rate calculated to induce scorn for the mere cycle. ‘ 

All the girls in the neighbourhood have on white linen skirts. 
It is a positive livery. They seem to go little on the river, but 
lounge about and wheel. Every self-respecting house-keeper 
goes into the town in the mornings with a bag for parcels tied on 
to her machine. I shall continue to stay. here, even though I 
find fault with it, for Evelyn is wonderfully amiable this 
morning, and condescended to observe that the place was not 
nice till I came down. ; 

I have letters from town from my other best friends urging 
me to go back: and buy them yachting costumes, one of them 
enclosing for my approval a picture of a blue linen ‘with triple 
revers of lawn on the coat, and lines of white braiding on the 
skirt and basque. This is really fit for the seaside (English), 
and not for yachting at all; the skirt is too long, and the hat 
with which it is proposed to be crowned of flimsy detail, totally 
unfit for a seafaring life. 


























